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A GREAT deal of conjectural nonsense has appeared in 

various organs about an agreement between Eng- 
land, Germany and Portugal, according to which the 
Portuguese provinces in South-east Africa are to be 
divided by Germany and ourselves, Germany taking 
everything north of the Zambesi, and Great Britain taking 
the territory from Beira down to Delagoa Bay. According 
to another equally foolish guess, Portugal has agreed to 
lease or sell the harbour and railway of Delagoa Bay to 
Great Britain, and to cap the absurdity of the situation, 
Dr. Leyds has gone to Lisbon to prevent the deal ! 


As a matter of fact, Portugal has not made any 
agreement with anybody to sell or lease or partition 
any of her South-east African possessions. Every 
Portuguese Ministry is pressed for money to meet its 
coupons; but even Portuguese Ministers prefer their 
own skins to money, and no party at Lisbon would dare 
to propose the sale or lease of their African colonies to 
Great Britain. In 1891, when Lord Salisbury sent an 
ultimatum to Lisbon, there was very nearly a revolu- 
tion; the central square was draped in black, the 
British Legation was guarded by troops, and English 
men and women were insulted in the streets. As for 
the Delagoa Bay award, be it one or two millions, there 
are at least thirty competitors for the privilege of lend- 
ing Portugal the money on the security of the railway, 
bien entendu. But though Portugal has made no 
agreement with anybody, it is possible, nay probable, 
that England and Germany have come to an under- 
standing as to what they will do in certain eventu- 
alities, for Portugal is one of Lord Salisbury’s dying 
nations. 


We are dial to see that the managers of the Conser- 
vative Party have taken the advice tendered in these 
columns last week, and have offered to repay to the 
Official Receiver the £10,000 received from Mr. Hooley 
as his entrance fee to the Carlton Club. This was the 
only dignified thing to do, though counsel advised that 
the money was not legally recoverable. It is rumoured 
that a well-known solicitor intimated to the recipients 
that they would be sued for the money in any event, 
and that this threat precipitated the decision to dis- 
gorge. Why will the newspapers persist in confusing 
the Committee of the Carlton Club with the gentlemen 
who control the secret-service fund of the Conservative 
Party ? The Club Committee was not even the conduit- 
pipe through which the money passed into the reservoir 
of Mr. Akers Douglas. 


Bristol advocating the payment of the cost of registra- 
tion out of public funds, which used to be a regular 
plank in the Radical platform. We congratulate Mr. 
Middleton on his conversion to the common-sense view 
of this question, though he does not say whether his 
‘* public officer” is to be paid out of the rates or out of 
the Exchequer. In London alone private individuals 
and associations on both sides spend between £40,000 
and £50,000 a year in trying to put the qualified on and 
to keep the unqualified off the register, while through- 
out the three kingdoms the expenditure on registration 
must be something like half a million a year. If there 
is a legal qualification for the vote, it is surely the busi- 
ness of the State to see that the law is enforced and to 
pay the cost. Registration is so heavy a tax on 
members of Parliament and candidates that it is hardly 
possible for a man of moderate means to sit for a 
metropolitan or large urban constituency. 


The National Union of Conservative Associations at 
Bristol passed resolutions to redress the inequality of 
representation in Parliament, to lighten the burden of 
local taxation borne by the clergy, to carry a Work- 
men’s Dwellings Bill, to devote the land-tax to the 
reduction of the parish rates, to prevent the immi- 
gration of pauper aliens, to continue the railway from 
Bulawayo to Tanganyika, to levy differential duties on 
imports, and heaven knows what besides. The 
Federation of Radical Associations in like manner 
passes resolutions to abolish the House of Lords and 
disestablish the Church. As an amusement, the passing 
of resolutions is harmless enough: the effect on the 
policy of the Government is nil. These annual 
gatherings keep up the spirits of the party; and there 
is always a keen interest in the big speech of the great 
man. But the worthy gentlemen who pass resolutions 
remind us of the stop-gaps in the old-fashioned 
plays, who have to occupy the audience whilst the 
scene-shifter is heard behind preparing for the great 
act. 


Lord Rosebery is playing his game well. They 
begin to look foolish who went about after the election 
of 1895 saying, there was nothing to do but write Lord 
Rosebery’s epitaph in Tacitus’ bitter words, ‘‘ Capax 
imperii, nisi imperasset.” Remaining in political life 
till the world had detected his lieutenant’s disloyalty, 
then, retiring on a plea of the incompatibility of loyalty 
to his old chief with allegiance to his country, he made 
his exit almost in triumph. Secluding himself long 
enough to be regretted but not long enough to be 
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forgotten, he reappeared on the scene in those parts only 
which suit him best. The Burns panegyric raised 
hopes of similar speeches to come—hopes which Lord 
Rosebery has been careful not to disappoint. From 
that time he has been constantly before the public— 
chaffing the County Council, extolling athletics, 
passing books and statesmen in review—but never a 
word about politics. He would not be so disloyal 
as to embarrass his old party. And yet once in a way 
he would bring in politics ; finding the whole country 
agreed, he comes out at Epsom, for instance, as the 
spokesmen of England, in contrast to Sir William 
Harcourt, the spokesman of ecclesiastical prejudice. 
At the Kitchener banquet, again, he virtually turned 
the toast of the army into that of the Sirdar, and so 
got the gas of Lord Salisbury. All this is clever, very 
clever. 


Foolish and irritating press prosecutions and the 
steady policy of expulsion of ‘‘ foreigners”—that is to 
say, of Danes and Poles—do not tend to give a happy 
impression of the internal condition of Germany, but it 
is possible to attach too much importance to such out- 
breaks of over-zealous officialism. The policy of 
repression and expulsion is a most misguided policy 
from our point of view, but the German still regards 
liberty of the press and liberty of the subject as far-off 
ideals, and does not trouble himself much about 
measures which in England would upset ministries. A 
question like that of the Lippe-Detmold succession, and 
the precise rigidity of the salute to be given to the 
Regent and his family is far more to their taste, and in 
that matter the Emperor has had to give way, but it is 
very doubtful whether his popularity has really suffered 
to the extent represented. To suggest, as one corre- 
spondent did this week, that there is a serious movement 
of discontent, and to quote in support the leading 
articles of ‘‘ Vorwiirts” is much as if a German corre- 
spondent cited some strong language from ‘‘ Reynolds” 
as proof that England was on the verge of revolt 
against the Queen. 


It is satisfactory to know that Colonel Picquart, in 
spite of all the injustice he has to endure, in spite of 
confinement and hardship, is still able to be cheerful 
and even happy. He is perfectly confident that he will 
come out of all his troubles very much more than 
cleared—vindicated by the exposure of his persecutors. 


M. Pierre Paul Cambon, the new French Ambassador’s 
first post abroad was that of French Resident at Tunis, 
where he found a wide field for his activity and abilities. 
It was under his direction that the capitulations were 
abolished, order re-established and French procedure 
introduced into the administration, a regular budget 
drawn up, municipalities organized and a system of 
public works inaugurated. All this, however, was ac- 
complished, in spite of much friction with General 
Boulanger, who was in command of the Colonial forces, 
and, although the Government in Paris shared the 
views and supported the authority of their agent on all 
the ppints at issue, on Boulanger coming into power 
a few years later, M. Cambon was withdrawn from 
Tunis. In 1886 he was appointed Ambassador at 
Madrid, and in 1890 he was transferred to Constanti- 
nople, taking the place there of the Comte de Monte- 
bello. The reputation which he speedily acquired has 
been justified by the part he has played in the diplomatic 
triumph leading to the evacuation of Crete by the 
Turks. And the new Envoy comes to us with an even 
more auspicious reputation—that of being a friend of 
England; as such he is sincerely welcome. 


Mr. Arnold Forster—we mean the Member for West 
Belfast (who is very far from being the only Arnold 
Forster)—has surprised us by the painfully unintel- 
lectual attitude he takes up on the question of a Roman 
Cathoiic University for Ireland in his letter to the 
Unionist Association of his own constituency. Had it 
been any other man, we must have found the explana- 
tion of his reluctance to give justice to Roman Catholics 
in the fact that he sits for anti-Catholic Belfast; but 
Mr. Arnold Forster has so often made speeches directly 
against his own interests that we are sure the explana- 
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tion must be sought in another direction. “We pr@pose 
to go further into this question later on, when pe#haps 
our inquiries may help us to understand Mr. Arnold 
Forster’s position—or they may not. 


Lord George Hamilton’s announcement last Monday 
that a Bill would be introduced next session for the 
reform of metropolitan local government was hardly 
news. The question is, will it be a strong Bill? We 
are inclined to think the Government would have done 
better to take as the unit of new municipal areas, rate- 
able value, population and acreage combined rather 
than any one of these tests by itself. 


Communications still reach us concerning the real 
nature of the person who, having made a reputation for 
himself as a disturber of quiet people at worship, at the 
cost of a few fines, may probably flatter himself that he 
has done very good business. The discussion is almost 
as uninteresting to us as its subject, and we propose to 
set him the example of better manners by leaving him 
alone. His sins are not of theology. We should ob- 
ject as much if any ritualist disturbed an Evangelical 
bishop preaching the praises of a book which denied 
the Resurrection, or a curate who described the Catholic 
Church as an ‘‘umbrella”; but these things are not 
done by ritualists. We draw a sharp distinction 
between the Protestant exponents of ‘ religious black- 
guardism ” and the Evangelicals proper. We have no 
quarrel with the latter. We think them mistaken in 
some ways, but they have their place in the Church of 
England, where they do admirable work. It is a great 
pity they have sometimes allowed themselves to be used 
by the brawling party, with whose methods they have 
in truth no sympathy, abhorrent as they are, and indeed 
must be, to the spiritual nature. 


The City Companies have now an admirable oppor- 
tunity for doing some good. The Oxford House has 
recently agreed to purchase the ‘‘ Excelsior” baths in 
Bethnal Green, that the parish, where washing is not 
superfluous, if sometimes thought to be so, may not 
lose its only facilities for bathing. The Vestry declined 
to come forward. Some £5000 are required to pay off 
the purchase money, and put the place in proper repair. 
Surely our worshipful grocers, mercers, goldsmiths and 
so on will not be slow to provide this not very large 
sum to place so useful a project beyond all possibility of 
falling through. 


The difficulties through which Lord Elgin’s Vice- 
royalty has had to steer, and has steered with wonder- 
ful success, continue to the end. At Bhamo a few 
days ago he congratulated himself that at a time 
‘‘when province after province was plunged into a 
sea of troubles which threatened to overwhelm the 
Government of India,” Burma was quiet. The paci- 
fication which has gone on uninterruptedly in Burma, 
seems very far off on the North-West Frontier, where 
the Mad Mullah is again asserting himself. The Swat 
Valley is threatened with another outburst of fanaticism, 
which may have deplorable consequences. In any case, 
it is to be feared that the trouble will not be disposed of 
without sharp fighting. The apparent helplessness of 
the Nawab of Dir is a direct incitement to the Mullah 
to once again try conclusions with the infidel. 


A feeling of relief both at home and in the West 
Indies was caused by Lord Selborne’s announcement 
at the dinner to Sir James Hay, Governor of Barba- 
dos, that the Government had decided to propose a 
substantial grant in aid of those colonies that have 
suffered so terribly from the recent hurricane. But 
without displaying any carping spirit, we must again 
reiterate that unless it is intended to do something 
permanently to prevent the ruin of the West Indies, a 
policy of doles is in reality the worst form of cruelty, 
for it only prolongs the suffering by holding out hopes 
that cannot be realised. Our plain duty is, as we have 
so often pointed out, to do for these Colonies, which 
are under our direct control, at least as much as they 
would do for themselves if they had self-government, 
or if they formed part of a self-governing dominion 
like that of Canada. 
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Private enterprise in the shape of the indispensable 
Sir Thomas Lipton has been much to the front during 
the week, and it is understood that Barbados, besides 
getting a substantial Government grant for the repair 
of a ruined sea wall and bridges, is to be systematically 
taken in hand and developed. We congratulate both 
Barbados and Sir Thomas Lipton, who as an importer 
of sugar by tens of thousands of tons can do much. 
But after all he is the head of a great trading company, 
and it is obviously imperative for him in the interests of 
his shareholders to buy his goods in the cheapest 
market. He cannot afford to pay more for his West 
Indian sugar than his rivals in business pay for an equal 
quantity of sweetening stuff made from beet, and, as we 
know, it is the policy of the Continental Governments so 
to arrange the bounties that their beet sugar must 
always undersell genuine cane sugar. 


So Mr. Balfour has repudiated, in the ‘‘ Times,” the 
unauthorised card about Old Age Pensions which was 
issued at the Manchester election without his authority 
and previous to his arrival. This ought to bea warning 
to over-zealous committees and agents who are given 
to publishing all sorts of electioneering rubbish without 
the sanction of the candidate. But Mr. Balfour must 
plead guilty to the charge of uttering somewhat mis- 
leading generalities in his speeches—misleading, that 
is, if he means to do nothing about Old Age Pensions. 
Misleading statements in a prospectus make the 
directors liable, and ought not benevolent platitudes in 
the election speeches of a responsible statesman, which 
lead the electors to believe something will be done, to 
be as binding? However, we are nappy to know that 
Mr. Balfour is very much in earnest about Old Age 
Pensions, and if he can have his way in the Cabinet 
something will be done. 


It may enlighten some people to know that the story, 
which has lately been so often told, of Disraeli’s 
remark to Browning at the Academy banquet as to 
the absence of imagination in the pictures he had just 
been describing, when on his legs, as imaginative in the 
extreme, is entirely untrue. The fact is that Browning 
only once met Disraeli, when Browning tapped him on 
the shoulder and introduced himself. Disraeli on his 
part contented himself with bowing, saying not a 
word. The remark was certainly never made to 
Browning, and probably not at all. 


The speech of the evening at the anniversary meeting 
of the Royal Society was made, as was becoming, on 
the toast of the evening by the Bishop of London. 
Daily, Dr. Creighton astonishes us more. His ubiqitous 
energy and versatility are only explainable if we accept 
the report that ‘‘ he never prepares anything.” If it is 
so, there need be no apprehension of a falling off in 
quality, for the Bishop is intellectually living on the 
interest of capital accumulated during long years of 
college life. It is well for our Church that she has men 
who can show the people that the man of the Church 
can hold his own with the man of science and the man 
of the world on their own ground. There was one 
point on which we should have liked Dr. Creighton to 
be more explicit. He spoke rather as if he attributed 
to natural science a certainty, a grip of fundamental 
truth, found nowhere else; taking up the opposite 
position to that elaborated in the ‘‘ Foundations of 
Belief.” But we very possibly misunderstood him. 


One point in connexion with the Tsar’s Peace pro- 
posal has rather been overlooked. The function of Con- 
tinental armies is not only that of providing for the 
national defence; in several countries it is a valuable 
bond of union between rival nationalities under a com- 
mon flag. In still more it is regarded as the greatest 
national protection against revolutionary movements. 
It is evident that any. considerable reduction in the 
number of men undergoing this training would also 
diminish the influence of a great conservative force 
upon which all Continental Governments rely. Several 
months before the Peace Conference was proposed the 
Russian Goyernment privately communicated with all the 
other more important Governments upon the Continent 
with a view of discovering what proportion of known 
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anarchists had passed through their respective national 
armies. It was found that a large proportion had, for 
some reason or another, escaped military training. At 
this moment the question of supplying a similar moral 
training by other means than through the army is being 
carefully examined by the Russian Government, and 
may possibly take an altogether unexpected form. 


Nothing can be more satisfactory than the present 
financial position of Ceylon. During the last four years 
the successive annual increase of the revemue of the 
island has averaged one and a half million of rupees, 
and, although the receipts for 1896 exceeded any 
amount previously recorded, the return for the year 
1897 shows an excess of upwards of two million 
rupees over the corresponding figures for the previous 
year. This satisfactory state of the finances is in no 
way due to increased taxation, or to any unexpected 
windfall such as a favourable pearl fishery, which now 
seems to be left out of the category of possibilities, but 
to the general prosperity of the island, and especially 
to the extended cultivation of the cocoanut palm. 
Taxation is indisputably light, being restricted to the 
salt monopoly, the road tax, and the duty on imported 
rice, which altogether cost the ordinary native from five 
to ten shillings a year. He knows nothing of County 
Councils or School Boards. He is equally ignorant of 
death duties, poor laws and the compound householder, 
yet he is generally well to do. Happy are the people 
that are in such a case! 


Sir West Ridgeway is fortunate in again having a 
large surplus at his disposal. It is doubtful whether he 
could apply it to a more statesmanlike, or to a more 
remunerative, object than the extension of the railway 
system, and thus the great work of the near future in 
Ceylon will be the construction of the Main Northern 
line, which will eventually connect the island with India. 
Indeed, the survey has already been completed and the 
sanction of the Secretary of State obtained for the im- 
mediate construction of the first section of seventy-one 
miles from Kurunegala to Anuradhapura. The next 
section of 126 miles will reach the north of the island, 
whence it will be joined to the extension which the 
Indian Government is pushing on from Madura to 
Paumben, thus bringing Colombo and its magnificent 
harbour into direct communication with Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, and materially shortening the 
route between the Australian colonies and our Indian 
Empire. 


Few will dispute the soundness of Mr. Justice 
Channell’s decision in Britten v. The Great Northera 
Railway that a bicycle is not personal luggage. 
Indeed, if a bicycle were personal luggage, why not, 
as the counsel for the railway asked, a racing skiff? 
In fact, the contention of the cyclist is incompatible 
with the Local Government Act, which lays down that 
a bicycle on the highway is a carriage and must carry a 
light after dark. The weakness of the railway com- 
panies’ position is that they charge exorbitant rates for 
the conveyance of bicycles, make no provision for their 
safety, and then disclaim all responsibility for damage. 
A carrier cannot escape liability by simply declining to 
assume it; and we have it on good authority that 
unless the railway company offers a reasonable alter- 
native rate, zc., a higher rate with insurance or a 
lower rate without insurance, the present position of 
no responsibility cannot be sustained. The Cyclists’ 
Touring Club has taken ten such cases into Court, 
but they have all been settled by the railway company 
with alacrity. 


It seems almost incredible, but we have it on 
authority which it is really impossible to doubt, that 
a private soldier found in a street at Omdurman the 
letter which Gordon wrote to the Mahdi in answer to 
the demand for retreat or surrender. The letter has 
been examined by all the ablest experts, andis beyond 
doubt in Gordon’s handwriting. We understand that 
it is now in the hands of the Queen. As might be 
expected, all idea of surrender is scouted, the Mahdi 
is reminded of his evil doings and his destruction at the 
hands of English soldiers is prophesied. 
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MR. BALFOUR AT BRISTOL. 


f VERY one must sympathise with Mr. Balfour’s 
complaint that he had nothing to attack and 
nothing to defend, for, as Sam Slick was fond of 
observing, ‘‘it jerks one horribly to kick at nothing.” 
If this absence of an opposing body were due to the 
overwhelming strength of the Government, or the 
abject weakness of the Radical front bench, it would be 
a matter of regret, for the party system only works 
well when neither side is too strong. But the Ministry 
is by no means unassailable, as recent events in China 
have demonstrated ; and her Majesty’s Opposition is 
led by as experienced statesmen as ever confronted a 
First Lord of the Treasury. The absence of anybody 
or anything to kick is due, therefore, not to the fact that 
the Opposition leaders are cowards, but to the fact that 
they are, for the time being at all events, sufficiently 
patriotic to pocket their prejudices and support Lord 
Salisbury. Mr. Balfour made rather a daring draft 
upon the ignorance of his audience when he asserted 
that there has never been a party in this country 
which did not know how to subordinate party interests 
to national interests, or which allowed party rivalries 
to interfere with the national good. At the beginning 
of the last century the Tories opposed the Whig 
campaigns of Marlborough; at the end of the last 
century Fox certairly gave Pitt no assistance in his 

struggle with the Revolutionary Government of France; 

at the beginning of the present century the Whigs 

hampered Wellington in the Peninsula. Mr. Bright 

and Mr. Cobden opposed Lord Aberdeen’s Government 

tooth and nail at the moment when we were drifting 

into the Crimean War, and there can be no doubt that 

this opposition had a great deal to do with bringing on 

the war by persuading the Tsar that England would 

never fight. In each of these instances party rivalries 

distinctly interfered with the national good. We should 

say, in contradiction to Mr. Balfour, that the practice 

of sinking party differences in national crises is quite 

modern, and was initiated by Mr. Disraeli when he gave 

his support, first to Lord Aberdeen and then to Lord 

Palmerston. One of the strongest claims of the 

modern Liberal party upon the nation’s gratitude is 

their imitation of Mr. Disraeli’s example in this respect ; 

and one of the strongest points in the Bristol speech 

was the frank generosity with which Mr. Balfour 

acknowledged this claim. 

That we have entered upon a period of ‘‘ international 
unrest” is unfortunately too true; nor are the causes 
far to seek. The telegraph has made of the modern 
world a bundle of quivering nerves, and the evening 
journal is but too ready to play the part of agent provo- 
cateur. Take the case of Fashoda, for example. The 
Frenchman has been defined, not ill-naturedly, nor 
inaccurately, as a polite gentleman very ignorant of 
geography. We do not believe that the majority of 
Frenchmen had any notion where Fashoda was, or that 
they had any idea that an expedition was on its way 
thither. The so-called Marchand mission was what is 
vulgarly called a ‘‘try-on” on the part of those whom 
Mr. Balfour described as ‘‘ the relatively small school 
of French politicians who call themselves a colonial 
party.” No responsible French statesman ever had 
the remotest intention of going to war with England 
about Fashoda, for the simple reason that in a 
single-handed naval war with Great Britain, France 
would be hopelessly handicapped. Nor had the sober, 
saving French nation the faintest wish to fight their 
nearest neighbour and best customer. But editor began 
calling unto editor across the Channel, and Consols 
actually fell three points on the rumour of a rupture 
with France! Assuredly, as Burke said, ‘‘ we buy our 
blessings at a price,” and we pay in panics and inter- 
national unrest for the blessing of a free press. There 
is another less culpable cause of the same effect. The 
competition for the unsettled and undivided portions of 
the earth, the abandoned heritage of the decaying 
nations, is undoubtedly keen between the surviving 
peoples. But Mr. Balfour seemed to take an un- 
warrantably pessimistic view of the immediate future. 
The outlook for at least some years to come is now 
decidedly pacific. Austria and Italy, owing to the 
condition of their domestic politics, are neither of 


them in a position to embark in war. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s dream of a combination between the three 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon nations, Germany, the United 
States and Great Britain, seemed never nearer realisa- 
tion than at the present hour. As to France, we can 
only echo Mr. Balfour’s hope that the Fashoda incident 
will be no permanent interruption to the friendship of 
two great nations. 

Of all carnal things there is satiety ; and we really 
cannot enter upon the Irish question at this time of day. 
An air of perfunctory languor pervaded this portion of 
Mr. Balfour’s speech, and it has to be said that the 
subject of Home Rule interests no longer any living 
soul. But of course the Radical party must bury its 
corpse decently, and we quite understand Sir Henry 
Fowler’s announcement that he and his colleagues must 
await the result of the experiment of the Irish Local 
Government Act. Should the measure fail from a con- 
genital incapacity on the part of the Irish for local self- 
government, the case for Home Rule will hardly be 
strengthened. Should the Act succeed, the bottom will 
be most indubitably knocked out of Home Rule. 

The reluctance with which Mr. Balfour approached 
the subject of ritualism was certainly not due to any 
lack of interest. The First Lord of the Treasury is 
fond of music, of philosophy, of golf and, it is to be 
hoped, of politics. But in the family circle of which he 
is so distinguished a member there is one question which 
is ever accorded an unquestioned pre-eminence, that of 
the Church of England. The repugnance which Mr. 
Balfour avowed in dealing with the current controversy 
on Church ritual was only that which every refined 
man or woman must feel to talking about religion in 
public. But it is one of the penalties of place that you 
must wear your heart upon your sleeve; and, much 
against the grain, Mr. Balfour had to say something. 
Very wisely he took refuge in platitudes. The law 
must be obeyed; every layman had a right to every 
service of the Prayer-book; but the law must not be 
sharpened, for nothing would be more shocking than 
the spectacle of a legal duel between High and Low 
Church. Mr. Balfour must have felt more keenly than 
perhaps any of his audience the absurdity of thus 
discussing such a subject at the tail end of a platform 
speech. The Benefices Act had nothing to do with 
ritual, as Mr. Balfour pointed out; but the thanks of 
the laity are due to Lord Cranborne for carrying a 
measure which will prevent the recurrence of scandals 
that threatened seriously the popularity of the Church. 


THE NEW-COMER IN HIGH POLITICS. 


“eee is an element of deep tragedy in the final 
act of the peace negotiations at Paris; to the 
alert observer there is also a touch of transatlantic 
comedy. It is tragic to see a proud nation like 
Spain stripped of her ancient colonial empire; it is 
comic to watch the American Commissioners practis- 
ing the genuflections of a newly acquired diplomacy, 
and tempering the wind to the shorn lamb by means of 
the almighty dollar. But, tragic or comic, the play 
draws slowly to an end; and Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines will all pass from the feeble hands of the 
old Imperialist to the confident hands of the new. It is 
a pregnant event, not without pathos, if we bring to it 
the chastened sense that looks reverently on the mor- 
tality of nations, not without picturesqueness, if we can 
see in it the advent into the haute politique of a new 
civilising great Power. In the whirl of commonplace 
things we are apt to miss the significance of the uncom- 
mon, but here is a significant event that cannot readily 
be overlooked, for it is the law of evolution at work on 
the largest scale. The unfit Spaniards, after long 
years of misrule, aggravated by ecclesiastical policy, 
have at length, under dire compulsion, dropped the rod 
of colonial empire, and the Americans, somewhat cock- 
sure of their fitness, have nimbly picked it up. 

It is in the nature of youth to be cocksure, and it 
would be useless, even if it were wisdom, to preach 
down the assertive confidence of this young imperialist. 
But there are many friends of America, both here 
and at home, who look with no little misgiving upon 
the destiny which she is so light-heartedly shaping 
for herself. For we cannot help remembering that she 
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entered upon her career of conquest in high-handed 
fashion, that there was something of the bully in her 
address to Spain, and something of the tyrant in her 
treatment. Moreover, the United States failed to 
respect the spirit and recklessly broke the letter of 
international law in the matter of Cuba. It is true 
that she Sought to put her crookedness straight by 
dragging in the word humanity—she invaded Cuba in 
the humane endeavour to free the Cubans from the 
cruel yoke of Spain. That the yoke had been cruel 
admits of no question, but General Weyler had gone, 
and General Blanco was making a sincere effort to 
mitigate the sufferings of the inhabitants and deal with 
the armed insurgents in terms of civilised warfare. His 
success was slow because the Cuban insurgents were 
bloodthirsty savages, and cowardly savages also, as the 
Americans found when they put the Cuban courage to 
But worse than reckless 
illegality in this young imperialist was the fact that 
she entered upon her new career with no forethought 
and with little preparation. Her army was to make, 
without an army her navy was helpless; and when at 
last she landed a force upon Cuba it achieved victory 
not so much by its own prowess as by the feeble mis- 
management of the Spaniards. Had not Admiral 
Cervera been ordered out of Santiago by the foolish 
authorities at Madrid, it is as certain as anything in 
warfare can be certain that the American forces would 
have fallen upon terrible disaster. 

Let us not be misunderstood: we do not recall that 
possibility of disaster for the sake of a cheap sneer. 
On the contrary, we are honestly desirous that America 
should achieve greatness in her new path as a world- 
power, but in order to do so she must not forget her 
past. She must not forget that the colonial empire 
she now possesses has come to her by the feeble- 
ness of Spain rather than by her own high desert ; 
for if the war proved anything more clearly than 
another, it proved that the United States, neither in 
trained temper nor material outfit, was fully equipped 
for the career upon which she had entered. Nor would 
it be wise in her to forget that the spoils of victory 
might easily have been snatched from her grasp. In 
their war with China the Japanese showed far more 
foresight than the Americans in preparing for the 
campaign, and much more skill of the modern kind in 
bringing it to a successful issue. As a new nation 
entering upon an imperial career the deserts of Japan, 
by reason of forethought and material equipment at 
least, were much greater than those of America. Yet 
the spoils of victory, in great part, were torn from 
Japan by three of the interested and self-seeking 
European Powers. What hindered the same three— 
France, Russia, Germany—from playing the same trick 
upon America? Not indifference, because these three 
Powers were deeply anxious to secure for themselves 
coaling-stations or a naval base in the Philippines; not 
any sentimental regard for America or fear of her 
armaments. No; the only thing that kept them in 
leash was the knowledge that Great Britain was willing 
to strike in on behalf of America, and, what is more 
important, was able to strike in with prompt and over- 
whelming effect. To many people it has been a 
mystery why our fleet, after the Fashoda affair was 
settled, continued its preparations with undiminished 
vigour. The riddle will be resolved, in some degree, if 
they will consider that there was another question still 
unsettled in Paris, and that this question of the Philip- 
pines was of high importance not only to America but 
also to Great Britain. 

It was of importance to Great Britain, not on senti- 
mental grounds but on gross material grounds. That 
is as it should be; for we do not regard with any 
measure of sympathy the mushroom growth of 
sentiment which has recently sprung up between this 
country and America. It does not enlist our sympathy 
because we have grave misgiving regarding its 
genuineness. No doubt there is deep-lying kinship 


between the two nations, a kinship that is rooted in an 
inherited language, history, and ideals, as well as in a 
common ancestry, but that has not prevented the 
American™people from hating us with a bitter and 
abiding hatred—until yesterday. Then with a curious 
suddenness, a suddenness that compels suspicion, the 
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American people developed a wonderful love for their 
kin beyond the sea, whom they had hitherto openly and 
persistently flouted. The people here were the same 
people, the British lion’s tail was the same tail which 
they had so long and so vigorously twisted. Then why 
this abrupt affection in America for the old home and 
the old kinsfolk? Is it possible that self-interest was 
behind the affection, that America found herself 
embarked upon a big enterprise where a stout friend in 
need would prove desirable? It is possible; but for 
that reason we would not condemn America.  Self- 
interest and the enlightened pursuit of that which 
tends to self-interest is the law of national growth, the 
secret of national success. But what we do condemn 
and condemn most vigorously is the slobbering cant 
which has gathered round the recent rapprochement 
of the two peoples. And, in offering this strenuous 
protest against the hypocritical blazoning of a 
doubtful affection, we are thinking of Englishmen as 
wellasof Americans. The growth of this affection here 
has been largely a hothouse growth. Started by 
certain journals in London, and abetted by many 
people of position who are prone to follow the mode, 
this cult of the twined flags has attained a vogue 
which is grossly artificial. It is founded upon a 
shallow sentimentality. 

There is need, therefore, that the people of both 
countries should clear their minds of this international 
cant. We are deeply anxious that England and the 
United States should be agreed, but we are still more 
deeply anxious that they should find agreement upon a 
solid basis. Let us be frank. Let us put aside hypo- 
crisy and say outright that we expect mutual gain in 
material interests from this rapprochement of the two 
countries. An alliance is not possible; an alliance 
would gall like a fetter, almost as soon as it was forged. 
But we can have a free working agreement to help each 
other where help is possible. This kind of agreement, 
indeed, is at present in force. For the American Com- 
missioners in Paris are making their bargain—whether 
they realise it or not—under the protecting naval 
strength of England. And we shall expect, to be quite 
frank, a material guzd pro guo for this assistance. We 
shall expect the States to deal generously with Canada 
in the matter of tariffs; we shall expect to be re- 
membered when she comes into her kingdom in the 
Philippines ; above all, we shall expect her assistance 
on the day, quickly approaching, when the future of 
China shall come up for settlement. For the young 
imperialist has entered upon a path where she will 
require a stout friend, and lasting friendship between 
nations is to be secured, not by the frothy sentimentality 
of public platforms, but by reciprocal advantages in 
their solid material interests. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MODERATE PARTY. 


HEN a man sets himself to inquire into the future 

of an individual and of an institution, the first 
question that suggests itself is, has ita future? That 
question is usually best answered by another, has it a 
past? It would be a little cruel to apply that test in 
the case of the Moderates of the London County Council. 
In 1889 Lord Rosebery’s smartness put the Progressives 
in power; in 1892 the Moderates nearly disappeared 
from the scene; in 1895 they reached the high-water 
mark of prosperity, when they tied with their opponents ; 
in 1898 they found themselves again in a decisive 
minority. The Progressives of London, almost alone 
of great political parties, have been able to hold their 
own against the swing of the democratic pendulum; and 
that too in an area where the imperial party, from which 
their opponents are drawn, command a permanent 
majority. Surely there must be some great significance 
in these facts. Why not look them in the face? How 
long will the Moderates waste time inventing every 
explanation but the true one? Look at Lord George 
Hamilton, at the annual meeting of the Londcn Muni- 
cipal Society last Monday, attributing the Moderate 
defeat to political. apathy amongst Conservatives, 
Apathy! Why, the whole Unionist Cabinet descended 
into the arena, the Secretary of State for India perma- 
nently presiding over the councils of the principal 
Moderate organization. Is it not wonderful that he 
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finds the time? We prefer the attitude of Lord 
Farquhar, who frankly admitted the defeat of his party, 
and, wanting to know why, put it down to something 
political—that is, a question of policy. Of course it 
was! What else could it be? Certainly not organiza- 
tion. Those who are aware of the amount of work 
done, and done skilfully, by the London Municipal 
Society and the Central Conservative Office, will ridicule 
the suggestion that the Moderates lost by defects in 
their organization. Nor are we at all inclined to 
grant the Progressives any advantage on the score 
of personnel, or of intellectual ability, and we are 
not forgetting that the Progressives in the Council 
count amongst them an ex-Liberal Cabinet Minister 
and a Professor. We should say there were two or 
three men on the Moderate side of superior calibre to 
any of the Progressives. There is the pity of it, these 
men are largely lost. Apparently there are two things 
the Moderates have never learnt, viz., that in matters 
properly municipal a dividing line of principle can- 
not be found, and that most men and women prefer any 
line to none at all. The Progressives having the good 
fortune to command the first Council were able to 
assume the positive 7é/e and so put the Moderates ‘‘ off 
side.” The move should have been met by an accept- 
ance of ideas, common to all municipal workers who 
think, ‘‘progressive” only in the sense that they were 
annexed by the party who first had the power to do so ; 
then there should have been a challenge on methods. 
Instead of which the Moderates spent their time in the 
impossible attempt to find a difference in principle ; and 
when they thought they had found one, did not stick to 
it. Sir John Lubbock has done his best to make them 
nail their colours to individualism. That was, perhaps, 
a possible demarcation of principle. Fortunately, they 
have not followed him; fortunately, because it is better 
to be wrong in party strategy than in public policy, also 
because if they had followed him, they would have lost 
our support. 

At last, however, it seems, from Monday’s speeches, 
they have learnt their lesson. The Moderates are 
adopting the views long held by practically every 
well-governed city community in the provinces. 
Doubtless, they think it unfortunate that these views 
should be shared by their opponents. How are you 
going to get up a good debate? But we do not want 
debate; we want work. From that point of view, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than for the two 
sides of the ‘‘ chamber” to be at one as to the objects 
aimed at. If they want differences, let them fight over 
the means of obtaining these common objects. Cer- 
tainly, nothing would suit the Moderate book better. 
We have no doubt whatever that in real business, in 
detailed work, they are better men than their oppo- 
nents. Conservatives usually are practical. At least, 
the Progressives are not, unless it is practical to be 
the iconoclast of your own ideals. Take one instance, 
they have demolished the beautiful theory of municipal 
industry that it saves the profit of the individual trader. 
This hope they have formally abandoned, and they are 
not a little pleased if they carry through their works at a 
charge not exceeding that of a contractor. We merely 
state facts; we are far from rejoicing over their failure. 
But at least, it gives the Moderates their chance. Let 
them turn their attention to putting into execution really 
progressive reforms, and if, as is likely, they are mode- 
rately successful, they will soon differ widely enough 
from their opponents. 

One word more. They must change their name. Be- 
lieve us, the party would smell sweeter under another 
name. Why not adopt the best suggestion Lord 
Onslow ever made to his followers, and call themselves 
** Municipals ” ? 


BOOKISH STATESMEN. 


HE man of books, should he happen to know any- 
thing of entomology, will hardly relish Lord Rose- 
bery’s comparison of him to ‘‘a caterpillar on a broad 
green leaf.” For the caterpillar in that position is 
merely sleeping, and when not in that position is wholly 
engaged in eating with feverish voracity. But we ac- 
cuse Lord Rosebery of a more serious crime than ignor- 
ance of entomology; we accuse him of poking fun at 
Mr. Gladstone. Did he not bracket his illustrious 
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predecessor with Brougham, the greatest charlatan of 
his day? Did he not say that Mr. Gladstone was 
capable of delivering not only the inaugural address to 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, but the entire 
course of lectures? ‘* He could have proffered at once 
as the great attraction a course of lectures on Homer, 
and, with scarcely less of zest, a course of lectures on 
Dante. But after these were exhausted, if indeed his 
love and enthusiasm could ever have been exhausted, 
he could have given the entire course on subject after 
subject for winter after winter with ever-fresh know- 
ledge and fire.” There was not the simallest danger of 
the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
seeing the satire of this passage, though the abruptness 
with which Lord Rosebery turned to Macaulay’s feats 
of reading discovered a fear of detection even by his 
own countrymen. In one sense it is true that Mr. 

Gladstone was the most bookish statesman that ever 
lived. He was not the greatest statesman that ever 
read or wrote books, nor was he the greatest man of 
letters that ever played an important part in politics. 

Julius Czesar was assuredly a greater statesman than 

Mr. Gladstone, and inan interesting passage Mommsen 
observes that if Alexander passed his nights in dream- 
ing of Achilles, Cesar passed his in poring over 
the inflections of Latin nouns. Burke was a much 

greater man of letters than Mr. Gladstone; but, though 

he was an important factor in the politics of the last 
century, the great Revolution families took care that he 

never occupied an important office. Lord Beaconsfield 
Was in our opinion a greater statesman than Mr. Glad- 
stone; but, though he had a genuine literary gift, and 
has made more permanent and voluminous contribu- 

tions to our literature than his rival, he shared Lord 

Byron’s contempt for mere bookishness ; while, in point 

of knowledge of books, he was an ignoramus compared 

with Mr. Gladstone. Lord Macaulay read more good 

and bad books than Mr. Gladstone, and wrote English 

classics : but as an active politician, though a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council and afterwards a Cabinet Minister, 

Macaulay was a negligable quantity. Do Mr. Glad- 

stone’s admirers really wish his position as a man of 
letters to be critically examined? For our part we have 

not heard that his pamphlets and articles on theology, 

on biology, on Homer, on Dante, on delles lettres, were 
ever regarded by serious students as anything but the 

bye-products of a mighty intellectual machine. In this 

sense only is it true that Mr. Gladstone was the most 

bookish statesman that ever lived—no man who ever 

played so prominent a part for so long a time in active 

politics, no man who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 

for six years and Prime Minister for twelve years, ever 

read, fondled, talked, and wrote about so many books as. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

But is Lord Rosebery’s next proposition true, that 
the bookish statesman is a paradox? That books and 
politics are incompatible ? That a book-worm who is 
also a man of practical business and affairs is the rarest 
of combinations ?_ Lord Rosebery’s own list of bookish 
statesmen—Cornewall Lewis, Macaulay, Bolingbroke, 
Carteret, Chesterfield, Burke, Canning, Charles Fox, 
Disraeli, Grenville—is so long that his paradox already 
begins to look like ‘‘ an accident of hourly proof.” The 
list may easily be so enlarged as to turn the paradox 
into a commonplace, especially if we extend our horizon 
beyond the last century. We may dismiss the ancients 
because the number of books worth reading, say, in 
Cicero’s time, though greater than is usually imagined, 
was small compared with those of the present day. We 
may also, from want of space and knowledge, leave 
foreign countries out, though Guizot and Thiers should 
not be forgotten. Let us try and supplement Lord 
Rosebery’s list by going a little farther back, and boldly 
coming into our own times. Lord Chancellor Bacon is 
generally classified as a philosopher and a man of 
science, but the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning” and the 
most charming collection of essays in the language 
surely entitle the author to a foremost place among men 
of letters. The civil wars and revolutions of the 
seventeenth century were a sad interruption to the man 
of books; yet Clarendon found time to write a history 
which must always be read with delight for the interest 
of the narrative and the dignity and pathos of the style. 
Halifax worked in the thick of the intrigues that pre- 
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ceded and followed the Revolution, yet he was essen- 
tially a man of letters, and of the first order, as the 
world has just had an opportunity of discovering. Lord 
Rosebery has exhausted the list of the eighteenth 
century, though we cannot imagine why he should 
grudge Bolingbroke either his literary or his political 


fame. Canning, who is on Lord Rosebery’s list, wrote 
for the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin,” and his speeches have a literary 
flavour unusual in that dreary reign of arch-mediocrities 
that followed the death of Pitt and Fox. Sir Robert 
Peel took a First at Oxford, and knew his Horace and 
Virgil very well. But the original taint of bookishness 
was washed out of him by that terrible flood of statistics 
which the Free Trade controversy let loose upon the 
country. But to come to our own times, the Duke of 
Argyll is distinctly a bookish statesmian; as was the 
Jate Lord Carnarvon, whose edition of ‘‘ Chesterfield” 
is a scholarly piece of work; and as was the late 
Lord Derby, we mean, of course, the Prime 
Minister and translator of the ‘‘Iliad,” though his 
eldest son might also put in a very fair claim to the 
distinction. Will any one deny the title to Mr. John 
Morley, to ‘‘ Historicus,” to the author of the ‘*‘ Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt,” or, last but not least, to Lord 
Rosebery himself? Then there was the tall, thin figure 
that Lord Rosebery saw carrying a huge volume in the 
Hatfield library, and who, we think, must have been 
hunting up material for an article in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” If we add our list of names to Lord Rose- 
bery’s, it would seem to be rather the rule than the 
exception for English statesmen to be bookish. 

Lord Rosebery propounds a still more interesting 
problem when he asks whether literature is necessary 
for success in politics, and whether our future statesmen 
are likely to be bookish. We can answer Lord Rose- 
bery at once upon the first point. Success in politics, 
as in any department of life, depends, not upon mental, 
but upon moral equipment: not upon book-knowledge, 
but upon character, in the bad as well as the good 
sense. If power be a measure of the politician’s suc- 
cess, Parnell was the most successful man of his day ; 
yet Parnell was ignorant even of his own subject, 
Ireland. Perhaps the most powerful Ministers that 
have ruled England have been the most ignorant, from 
the bookish point of view. Lord Chatham and his son, 
Mr. Pitt, had few literary weapons but their Vergilian 
tags ; Lord Palmerston and Lord Randolph Churchill 
were frank barbarians; while no one would accuse the 
Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Chamberlain of being 
bookish. Yet if we were asked to pick out the four 
men who had most influenced the course of history 
during the last two centuries, we should unhesitatingly 
name Chatham, Pitt, Palmerston and Parnell. Courage, 
clearness of vision, knowledge of human nature, and 
passionate partisanship, are the qualities which tell in 
politics as in every other competitive career ; and these 
qualities are just as often found in bad men as in good, 
in a Parnell as in a Gladstone; but they are not to be 
learned from books. Mr. Gladstone’s learning, like his 
piety, was an added ornament to his career; but it was 
not his bookishness that gave him his ascendency ; it 
was his passionate purpose, accompanied by ‘‘ the 
inexhaustible play of his features, and the matchless 
melody of his voice.” We are afraid that Lord Rose- 
bery is right in saying that bookish statesmen are likely 
to be rarer in the future than in the past. Lord Rose- 
bery is lucky in the possession of leisure and stately 
libraries in which to polish his periods. But for his 
brethren the daily demands on their time, as well as the 
diminished fastidiousness of the constituencies, are 
calculated to discourage literary preparation. ‘‘So 
many words are now used,” said Lord Salisbury, with 
his wise cynicism, ‘‘that their effect is greatly di- 
minished.”” In an age when the effect, and consequently 
the love, of words is diminishing, the bookman may, as 
the politician will certainly, survive; but the two will 
probably not be combined. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE.—XII. 
An Essay IN REALISTIC CRITICISM. 
THE WoMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. —PartT II. 


Sie Professor Dowden is probably due the credit of 
having been the first to state the obvious truth 
that Shakespeare did not draw women nearly as well 
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as he drew men. It is by far the finest flash of 
insight in his book on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Mind and Art”— 
a book which is disfigured and deformed by the strange 
resolve of the author to depict Shakespeare as a God-man 

I deplore this idealising tendency the more in Professor 
Dowden because the passage in which he deals with 
Shakespeare’s women is so excellent, so informed with 
penetrative criticism that had he but studied Shakespeare 
as a scientist instead of as a eulogist his book might 
have been epoch-making. Here is the passage, but 
before quoting it I have to note that in the very first 
sentence of it Professor Dowden must needs try to make 
a merit of Shakespeare’s one-sidedness: ‘‘ Man delighted 
Shakespeare and women also; but the chief problems 
of life seemed to lurk for Shakespeare in the souls and 
in the lives of men, and therefore he was more pro- 
foundly interested in the nature of men than in those of 
women.” What an example this is of the special 
pleading of the professional panegyrist. Shakespeare 
knew men better than women, not because he was a man 
but because ‘‘ the chief problems of life,” and so forth. 
Now, as I have already noticed, Shakespeare never 
drew a fanatic, nor a spiritual hero of any kind. Would 
Professor Dowden explain this shortcoming, too, by 
asserting that ‘‘ the chief problems of life” did not seem 
for Shakespeare ‘to lurk in the souls and in the lives” 
of spiritual heroes? Professor Dowden must have for- 
gotten Goethe’s luminous phrase: ‘‘In her anomalies 
Nature reveals her secrets”; for he would scarcely 
maintain that Nature’s anomalies are all masculine, and 
he must do this before he can justify this defect of his 
divinity. But the rest of the passage stands: 

‘“*His great tragedies are not Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Ophelia, Volumnia; but Lear, Othello, Hamlet and Corio- 
lanus. Shakespeare’s men havea history, moral growth 
or moral decay; his women act and are acted upon, but 
seldom grow and are transformed. We get from 
Shakespeare no histories of a woman’s soul like the 
history of Romola, or of Maggie Tulliver, or of Dorothea 
Brooke ; none—unless, perhaps, that of Cleopatra—at 
all so carefully studied and curiously detailed as may be 
found in the novels of Goethe. Shakespeare creates his 
women by a single strong or exquisite inspiration ; but 
he studies his men. His witty women are not a com- 
plex of all various qualities like Falstaff; his wicked 
women are simply wicked, like Goneril and Regan, not 
an inscrutable mystery of iniquity like lago; his women 
of intellect are bright, are effective with ideas which 
they use as the means of action or of enjoyment, but 
among them there is not a female Hamlet. Yet the 
women of Shakespeare have almost always the ad- 
vantage of his men. Although their natures are made 
up of fewer elements, yet because those elements are 
quite vital and coherent, his women are in the highest 
degree direct in feeling and efficient in action. All the 
half-organized power of men is not a match for their 
directness and efficiency.” 

It would be hard, I think, to find better criticism 
than this in English. Professor Dowden, it is true, 
seems to take George Eliot’s will for the deed; 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is incomparably better realised 
than Maggie Tulliver ; but Rosalind and Imogen are 
not as finely conceived and presented as Gretchen and 
Mignon, and that is the mystery; for Goethe’s men 
are not for a moment to be compared with Shake- 
speare’s in any artistic quality. Madame Bovary, 
too, and La Cousine Bette, to mention but one of 
Balzac’s creations, are more completely realised than 
any heroine of either Shakespeare or Goethe. But all 
deductions made, this page of Professor Dowden 
is an excellent piece of criticism; so excellent in- 
deed is it, that the Dryasdusts of our time have not 
even been able to profit by his insight. 

I have an unfeigned admiration for the pedant. 
He seems to me to belong to the great romantic 
family of the buccaneers, endowed as he is with the 
same predatory instincts and astonishing faculty of 
assimilation. He is more worthy of admiration even 
than the sea-pirate, for his are not merely material 
gains, nor does he confine his depredations to the 
belongings of his contemporaries. Far from being 
troubled with scruples of conscience or twinges of 
remorse, it is with high moral self-approbation that he 
annexes the finest spiritual possessions of others, and 
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lays under contribution the noblest spirits of every age 
and every race. 
art-amateur filled with the rarest treasures of genius, and 
overflowing with the spiritual conquests of a thousand 
generations. But much as I admire the great free- 
booters I have nothing but contempt for the gentry who 
gather together trifles of no interest or value, and spend 
industry and labour in making of their mind a kind of jack- 
daw’s nest. The jackdaw-pedant who does not know the 
best and collects whatever glitters is a poor sort of crea- 
ture. Suchas he is, however, he finds employment in our 
time in the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” and in the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” In the latest edition of 
the Encyclopedia the writer on Shakespeare says: ‘‘ He 
(Shakespeare) sweeps with the hand of a master the 
whole gamut of human experience,” and as if this 
silly nonsense were not sufficient he writes of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘matchless portraiture of women,” and then, as 
if to cap his folly, talks of the boy, Shakespeare’s, ‘‘rare 
firmness of moral purpose.” With precisely the same 
delight in his own natural dulness, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
the author of the ‘‘ Shakespeare” in the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” writes : ‘‘ No estimate of Shake- 
Speare’s genius can be adequate . . . His mind, as 
Hazlitt suggested, contained within itself the germs of 
every faculty and feeling. He knew intuitively how every 
faculty and feeling would develop in every conceivable 
change of fortune. Men and women—good or bad, old 
or young, wise or foolish, merry or sad, rich or poor-— 
yielded their secrets to him, and his genius illumined in 
turn every espect of humanity that presents itself on the 
highway (!) of life.” 

I transcribe this sing-song of unmeasured adulation 
in order to put an end to it; it is high time for the sake 
of our national self-respect that the giant lies about 
Shakespeare first spun by Coleridge, and repeated sub- 
sequently by almost every English critic, should be 
killed. In excuse of Coleridge, one may say what the 
King said of Armadoa: 


**One, whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony.” 


But no one will talk of enchantment in connexion 
with the performances of Coleridge’s imitators. 

As I have said, though Shakespeare lived in an age 
of fanaticism, he never drew a fanatic, never conceived 
a man as swimming against the stream of his own time. 
He had no conception of the few spirits in each age who 
lead humanity in quest of new and higher ideals ; he 
could not understand a Christ, or a Buddha, or a 
Mahomet, and it is more than probable that if he 
had known of Dante he would have caricatured 
him as he shamefully caricatured Jeanne D’Arc, the 
noblest being that came within his ken. Even the 
ignoble fanatic escaped his intelligence ; his Jack Cade, 
as I have already noticed, is a vile caricature ; no Cade 
moves his fellows but by appealing to the best in them, 
to their sense of justice, or what they take for justice. 
The Cade who will wheedle men for his own gross 
ambitions may make a few dupes, but not thousands 
of devoted followers. These elementary truths Shake- 
speare never understood. Yet think how much greater 
he would have been had he understood them; had he 
studied even one Puritan fairly and depicted him sympa- 
thetically. For the fanatic is the hinge on which swings 
the door of the modern world. In the past, dynasties had 
been overthrown and governments altered by personal 
ambitions and by the ambitions of coteries; but in the 
seventeenth century a time was dawning when personal 
ambitions would cease to be reputable or efficient, when 
thrones were to fall, governments to change and the 
whole social order to be remodelled according to the 
ideals of a solitary dreamer or the spiritual insight of a 
seer. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ universal sympathy”—to quote 
Coleridge again—did not include the plainly-clad tub- 
thumper who dared to accuse him to his face of serving 
the Babylonish woman, and consequently Shakespeare 
sneered at the Puritan instead of studying him, with 
the result that he belongs to the Renaissance and not to 
the modern world in spite of his Hamlet. The best of a 
Wordsworth or a Turgénief is outside him ; he would 
never have understood a Marianna or a Bazarof, and 
the noble faith of the Sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture 
was quite beyond him. He could never have written : 
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His mind is like the house of a great - 


** Thou hast left behind | 
Powers that wiil work for thee, air, earth and skies; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Perhaps Shakespeare missed women for the same 
reason that he missed the fanatic; they, too, did not 
worship him and therefore were anathema. Perhaps 
his small liking for them was due to other reasons; the 
fact itself can hardly be disputed. From youth to the 
grave and beyond it he pursued his wife, as we shall 
see, with a curiously mean inveteracy of hatred. And 
in like manner the woman who dared to prefer his friend 
to himself, youth to middle age, was cursed with 
every variety of vituperation. 
knew women nor loved them in any high unselfish 
fashion ; he used them as playthings for his sake and 
not for theirs, and the consequence was that they be- 
trayed him and he maligned them. 

But let me come to the proof. The women of Shake- 
speare fall naturally into classes. There are, first of 
all, the productions (it is impossible to call them 
creations) of his youth: Venus, Lucrece, Tamora, 
Margaret of Anjou, who simply do not count. There is 
no touch of individuality in the chaste Lucrece nor in 
the fiend Tamora, and even the clear historical tradition 
has not been sufficiently strong to give life to his 
Margaret, if indeed it be his. The works of his early 
manhood merit a more careful study : Julia and Silvia, 
in ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona”; the Princess, 
with Rosaline and her other ladies, in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost”; Adriana, if no other, in ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” ; 
Katharine and Bianca, in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” ;, 
Helena, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well”; and, above 
all, Juliet. 

The creations of his manhood follow: The witty, 
high-spirited, high-minded Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind, 
and Viola; and their opposites in the simple, deep- 
feeling but somewhat insipid Ophelia, Desdemona, 
and Cordelia. But these women, fascinating as they are, 
are scarcely more than outlines; they are all on the 
surface ; we know nothing of their inmost nature. 

In middle life, as we have already seen, Shakespeare’s 
poetic illusions were rudely swept away; betrayed by 
his mistress and cheated by his friend, he cried for truth 
and reality, for the fact, however painful. It was this 
desire which brought him to paint himself in Hamlet 
with all his imperfections, and with at least his potential 
vices; it was this same desire that led him to paint his 
mistress as she was in the ‘‘ dark lady” of the sonnets, 
in Cressida, and, finally, triumphantly in Cleopatra ; for 
now he no longer wished to exalt his love with ‘‘ false 
compare.” As Hamlet is his masterpiece among por- 
traits of men, so Cleopatra is his masterpiece among 
portraits of women. 

In later life, when his pulses had begun to beat 
slowly, he did some charming sketches of girlhood, in 
Perdita, Marina and Miranda ; but the real achievement 
of this period of his life is manifestly Imogen. Her he 
meant to make perfect and beautiful, as he had sought 
to realise himself perfectly in Posthumus, but unfor- 
tunately both the woman and the man show a certain 
weakness of hand. 

It is extremely difficult to criticise the works of 
Shakespeare’s early manhood, of his apprenticeship- 
period, so to speak. They are too slight for censure or 
for praise. Yet for at least one reason they are ex- 
tremely interesting. If we take ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” for instance, which I should like to regard. 
as the earliest of Shakespeare’s comedies, as it is cer- 
tainly the most characteristic of his early works, we find: 
that Julia is as distinctly conceived and perhaps better 
presented even than Valentine. In both cases the 
characterisation is slight and pretty, but the woman’s 
portrait appears to be of more elaborate execution 
than the man’s. Yet even at this period of his life 
Shakespeare. in the person of Valentine seems to prefer 
his faithless friend to his true and loving mistress, 
Silvia. When Valentine forgives the penitent Proteus 
he adds gratuitously : 

‘** And, that my love may appear plain and free, 

All that was mine in Silvia I give thee.” 
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These lines are most characteristic, and I must beg my 
readers to carry them always in remembrance. They 
force us at least to admit that Shakespeare thought 
more of almost any man-friend than he thought of any 
woman. There is no suggestion of exceptional warmth 
of feeling between Valentine and Proteus; they are 
merely boyish friends, and yet Valentine will cheer- 
fully give up to Proteus all that was his in Silvia. 
Every reader of Shakespeare will remember that a very 
similar passage occurs in the ‘‘ Sonnets,” and has had 
perhaps undue importance attached to it. 

Thackeray says somewhere that the world is like a 
glass : if you grin at it, it will grin back- again; if you 
scowl, you will be scowled at; and so forth. It seems 
to me that the great novelist tries by means of this 
image to suggest the truth that each man brings with 
him into the world his own fate in the shape of his own 
weaknesses and his own desires. This comedy, ‘‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” reveals very frankly 
ShakeSpeare’s weaknesses and his longings, and is 
curiously prophetic of his future destiny. The first 
words of it justify his leaving home :— 

‘* Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” 
The whole plot of it turns on Valentine’s betrayal by 
his friend Proteus, and the happy ending is brought 
about by Valentine’s gentle forgiveness. Our modern 
comment is that Shakespeare esteems his friend far too 
highly, and his mistress at much below her worth. 

In spite of having been worked over later, ‘‘ Love's 
‘Labour’s Lost ” always strikes me as almost too youthful 
a work to be highly characteristic. Both the men and 
the women of it are still plastic, their forms and features 
not yet set ; the only two we see at all are Rosaline and 
Biron, and Rosaline is a mere shadow, save when she 
praises Biron, and then she appears in a merely reflected 
light. 

ae The Comedy of Errors ” is another of these youthful 
works that might be passed over as devoid of all 
characterisation were it not for the curiously emphatic 
painting of Adriana. There can be no doubt that 
Shakespeare depicted his own wife in this shrewish 
woman. His dislike of her is revealed quite naively 
in the extravagantly passionate and contemptuous 
reproof of the Abbess : 7 

‘‘The venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poison more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth... . 

But passion whether of anger or love is a bad artist ; 
Adriana does not live for us, though her jealousy and ill- 
temper are such common attributes of most women that 
the casual reader takes her for an old acquaintance, 
and praises her artistic presentation instead of his own 
experience. 

Titania of ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream” is to 

me merely the queen of fairies; her passion even has 
little or nothing of human nature in it, and so I can pass 
her by. 
“The Taming of the Shrew” is usually regarded, 
and probably with justice, as a later work than the 
comedies I am now considering ; but it is after all scarcely 
more than a fourde force,and as such may be disposed of 
summarily. Katherine to me is not nearly so real as her 
sister Bianca, and no scene between her and Petruchio 
is as charming as Bianca’s lesson in Latin as conducted 
by her lover-teacher Lucentio. 

And now I come to Juliet. Coleridge, I think, has 
said the best word about Juliet. She is not a character 
but the embodiment of all the qualities which young 
Shakespeare desired in women. She is as happy in 
retort as Beatrice; as loving as Desdemona; as 
miserably forlorn as Ophelia ; but all her qualities are 
quickened by youth’s passion and love’s delight; and 
death himself has helped to make her immortal—death 
and the magical words of her rash lover; for to us as 
to Romeo 


” 


‘* Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks,” 


_ It is in itself an additional proof of Shakespeare’s 
intense and peculiar sensuality that he made Juliet 


Ffourteen years of age instead of sixteen. Had he done 
[this at forty, no one would have been surprised, for 
Jit is when we Tose youth that we best understand its 
Pexquisite and evanescent charm; but Shakespeare was 


Scarcely more than twenty-eight when he created this 
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passionate girl-child. If he had simplified her character 
according to Nature’s teaching he might have reached a 
still tenderer pity and a more profound pathos. 

‘‘In der Beherrschung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 
“If” I say, but I am ashamed already of the grudging, 
qualifying word. Shakespeare did enough. Thanks to 
the magic of his poetry the mere name Juliet has already 
borne to a dozen generations of civilised humanity all 
the deathless significance, the freshness and the 
honeyed-sweetness of love’s first kiss. 

FRANK Harris. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE WINTRY TEST. 


‘Ts land of the upper Test, which when left by the 

angler in the scorching days of early September 
showed no reddening leaf, is now almost at its wintriest. 
Only to the younger and very backward oaks in the 
great woods of Wherwell do a few brown leaves still 
obstinately cling, whilst on the commons and marsh 
meadows, through which the queen of south-country 
trout-streams flows, those splendid masses of riverside 
herbage, on which the eye was never tired of resting a 
few weeks since, have been shrivelled up by winter into 
already decaying heaps. Nowhere are the rack and 
ruin of winter more utter than by the margin of the 
true chalk stream, where flourish during some four 
luxuriant months of summer miniature-forests of great 
flowering reed, bullrush, sedge, comfrey, great valerian, 
purple and yellow loosestrife, with patches here and 
there of that noble water-plant, the reed-mace, with its 
soft, chocolate-coloured head. All through May and 
June these forests are growing denser and denser, so 
that by July the angler finds that he has more cover 
than he requires for hiding himself and his rod from 
the trout, and that to force his way and stumble through 
these thickets is sometimes almost as hard werk as to 
press through the four or five years’ old hazels in the 
real woods on the hillsides hard by. A few October 
frosts, a few spells of rain and cutting winds, and the 
riverside in many places is almost as bare and exposed 
as the angler finds it when he fits together his rod for 
the first time to try for an April trout. 

To see the land of the Test—which is literally a land 
flowing with milk and honey—at its loveliest one must 
see it no doubt in the season of the Mayfly, or at any 
rate before the summer has had time to dry up the 
moist spots that abound, save in such waterless years 
as 1898, by the brink of the river. It is these most 
spots, rather than the clear chalk stream itself, waich 
make the little valley of the upper Test so green and 
luxuriant, and attract such a wealth of bird, flower and 
insect life. When they are at their greenest the night- 
ingale’s song, and the reed-warbler’s deep cup-like 
nest suspended between the swaying stems, and the 
rich brown wings of the little butterfly of the ‘‘ marish 
green and still” Artemis, or the greasy fritillary, are 
features of what Jefferies so perfectly described as the 
Pageant of Summer. Later on, after these things 
have passed, Test-side is beautiful, when the reed-mace 
flowers, and the brilliant yellow and brown spotted 
blossoms of the alien Mimulus shine out from the 
darkening green. But the bird’s nest, the flower and 
the butterflies are faint, somewhat sad memories of a 
season scarcely to be described any more than realised 
on a chill November day. 

The Test has its attractions for the sportsman and 
the lover of wild life even after the willow has lost its 
last leaf, when the trout are on the shallows for spawn- 
ing, and the reed-bunting has put on its winter plumage 
and begun to leave the barren seedless watercourses for 
the farmyard and the fallow. Angling is practically 
over till next April or May, for the Test above Ful- 
Jerton contains no grayling to speak of, and as for the 
jack or pike, they are commonly held by the chalk- 
stream fishermen to be rather fit for the keeper’s wire 
and net than rod and line; the pike in a trout-stream 
like the Test enjoy no close season, and any method of 
getting them out of the water is deemed fair and 
honourable at any season. 

The gun now takes the place of the rod. The valley 
of the upper Test has not, from the sportsman’s or from 
the field-naturalist’s point of view, suffered within the 
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last half century from improved methods of farming 
and draining, as has the land of the Cambridge Fen or 
the land of the Norfolk Broads. A few interesting 
species of water birds have no doubt disappeared from 
the Test valley, as from other parts of the country. 
Notably, the bittern, that night raven whose booming 
note coming after dark from the ‘‘ sedgy shallow” scared 
the superstitious villager, has gone for ever —an 
irreparable loss. Several species of wild fowl are 
scarcer than they used to be even a dozen or fifteen 
years ago, and it is more than probable that the water 
meadows are less often frequented than of yore by the 
wild bean goose. Still there is plenty of rough shooting 
and many a mixed bag to be had to-day by the gunner 
in this secluded and charming country. Colonel 
Hawker, whose work on shooting still remains the 
most readable of all books on the subject, lived in the 
valley of the upper Test. Most of his _ wild-fowl 
shooting was done on the Hampshire coast and in the 
Fens, but his diary shows that he often found diversion 
much nearer home. The commons and the water 
meadows, through which the upper Test and its tribu- 
taries and branches flow, are very favourite resorts of the 
common or full snipe. It is good to hear these birds on 
a warm April day bleating far overhead, and later on 
when the moon is up calling almost as incessantly as the 
restless lapwing. There are indeed few sounds in nature 
more fascinating to those who love the wild than the 
wing music of the breeding snipe. It is good, too, in 
company with perhaps one other gun, or by yourself, to 
walk up these little balls of fat among the carriers and 
dykes of the Test. The snipe is still abundant in 
various favoured spots in the Test valley on and off 
throughout the year, though at times the bird suddeniy 
disappears for a while, just as the woodcock does from 
the high-iying hazel woods during very severe weather. 
Whilst waiting in ambush for wild duck on a moon- 
light winter night you may often hear the snipe coming 
in to feed. It is cold work this wild-fowl shooting at 
night, and yet there are ample compensations for the 
discomfort endured. The moment when two or three 
mallard, after, perhaps, wheeling round again and 
again, at length come down within range of the gun, is 
a thrilling one even for the old hand. Who with the 
least glimmer of imagination or feeling for nature can 
help being stirred by the strange even eerie sounds and 
sights of the winter night on the marsh? The lapping 
of the water, the rustle of unseen birds’ wings, the thin 
cold mist rising from the river, and the few distant 
sounds of the village or hamlet have all a beauty, a 
mystery of their own. The weirdness of a winter 
night in the wild stamps itself on the mind no less than 
does the sensuousness of midsummer. Truly, as Keats 
wrote, the poetry of earth is never dead. . 

The full snipe and the wild duck are the chief quarry 
of the gunner in the valley of the Test during these 
winter months. The woodcock is not very often to be 
flushed in the spinnies and copses by the side of the 
stream any more than it was in the time of Colonel 
Hawker, who says it is rare to come across three 
during the whole season, whilst wigeon and teal must 
be regarded as prizes, though both species occasionally 
breed in the meadows. The water rail, if quite a fit bird 
for the table, may well be spared by the sportsman, 
who, however, cannot be expected to resist a shot at 
the jack or half snipe. This latter bird has long had 
the reputation of being the most difficult of all game 
birds to bring down, and the same old tales of half snipe 
which have lasted four shots the whole season, or half 
snipe which have been missed by the gun to eventually 
fall victims to a stick, have done duty in numberless 
sporting works. As a matter of fact, the bird’s flight 
is slower, and if anything less erratic than that of the 
larger species, but thanks to its diminutive size the half 
snipe often escapes when the full or the rare double snipe 
would be bagged. Hawker rather.nicely likened it 
on the wing to a butterfly. As spring draws on, the 
half snipe’s plumage is beautifully shot over with hues 
of green and purple, and the marsh has then no more 
sparkling jewel, save perhaps the kingfisher, then the 
midget of game birds. ‘* When five or six are seen 
together, they look,” says Carleton, ‘‘like animated 
gems as they rise from covert, their wings quivering in 
rapid whizzing motion and glistening brightness.” This 
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bird is rarer than it used to be, but a certain number 
are still to be found by very careful searching. Marsh 
Court, on the Test, was at one time a favourite spot of 
the half snipes. It is a fortunate fact that there are no 
populous centres near this perfect trout stream till you 
reach Southampton and the estuary. The water is 
thus kept sweet, and the wild life left comparatively 
undisturbed. 


AT THE TIVOLI. 


A LADY of heroic proportions, accoutred as a life- 
guardsman, strode upon the stage just as I was 
edging my way to my seat. There was patriotism in 
her every curve, and I presume that her song, to which 
I did not listen, was about the Twenty-First Lancers, 
My thoughts were far away, coursing sentimentally 
through the Past and lingering among the many evenings. 
I had frittered at the Tivoli in the period of earlier youth, 
Here, in these very stalls, I would often sit with some 
coeval ix statu pupillari. Lordly aloof, both of us, from 
the joyous vulgarity of our environment, we would talk 
in under-tones about Hesiod and Fra Angelico, about 
the lyric element in Marcus Aurelius and the ethics of 
apostasy as illustrated by the Oxford Movement. Now 
and again, in the pauses of our conversation, we would 
rest our eyes upon the stage and listen to a verse or 
two of some song about a mother-in-law or an upstairs- 
lodger, and then one of us would turn to the other, 
saying, ‘‘Yes! I see your point about poor Newman, 
but... .” or ‘*I cannot admit that there is any reab 
distinction between primitive art and... .” Though 
our intellects may not have been so monstrous fine as 
we pretended, we were quite honest in so far as 
neither of us could have snatched any surreptitious plea- 
sure in the entertainment as such. We came simply 
that we might bask in the glow of our own superiority— 
superiority not only to the guffawing clowns and jades 
around us, but also to the cloistral pedascules who, no 
more exquisite than we in erudition, were not in touch 
with modern life and would have been scared, like so 
many owls, in that garish temple of modernity, a Music 
Hall, wherein we, on the other hand, were able to sit 
without blinking. Were we, after all, so very absurd? 
It was one of our aims to be absurd. Besides, does 
not every man see something absurd in the things he 
did four or five years ago? Assuredly, that is a law of 
nature. A man may not have progressed in intellect— 
he may even have deteriorated—but he cannot regard 
himself, as he was, without some measure of contempt. 
I fancy that even an octogenarian must (if his memory 
be unimpaired) think that he was rather an ass at the 
age of seventy. Men who paint pictures or write books 
or produce anything that abides tangibly with them, 
may look at their old work and find much that is good 
in it; but, the greater their admiration, the greater 
their wonder that they, being what they were, contrived 
to do it. I myself was reading lately a little essay on 
Music Halls, written by me inthe period to which I have 
alluded. I find it excellent. Yet I can but blush for 
the fatuous creature I was in the days when I wrote it— 
just as I shall be blushing, five years hence, at my 
sag personality, in which I cannot now detect any 

aw. 

The foregoing words are a more or less amplified 
version of the reverie I indulged in while the lady of 
heroic proportions held the rest of her audience in spelk 
The loud applause in which, at length, she marched off 
the stage, also put a term to my reverie. I remembered 
that I had come, not for the old purpose of being 
superior, but to lay the foundations for an article. And 
so I listened attentively to Mr. Tom Costello. I do not 
remember what either of his songs wis about. I re 
member only that he wore two false noses, one for each 
song. It is one of the old traditions of an English 
Music Hall that the male comedians must make them- 
selves as unsightly as they can. Indeed, ugliness, 
physical or moral, always seems to be the chief feature 
of the characters represented by the male artistes. The 
aim of the Music Hall is, in fact, t» cheer the lowef 
classes up by showing them a life uglier and more 


sordid than their own. The mass f people, whem 
it seeks pleasure, does noi want he elevated: it 
wants to laugh at something benea!i: own level. Just 
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superiority to the audience, so does the audience go that 
it may compare itself favourably with the debased rap- 
scallions of the songs. Perhaps this theory would apply 
even better to the case of the outlying Music Halls, where 
there is no prosperous element in the audience. At the 
Tivoli most of the audience is prosperous. Music Halls 
have become, in recent years, a feature of the ‘‘ West 
End,” a rival to the theatres. Gradually, they are be- 
coming less and less Music Halls in the old sense—places, 
I mean, where songs are sung in succession throughout 
the evening. The ‘‘turns” are now interspersed with 
such items as juggling, bell-ringing, limb-contorting. 
The Tivoli is in a state of transition. But the old 
convention—the convention of unalloyed ugliness—still 
lingers and will, I fancy, die hard.. It is significant 
that most of the younger men on the Music Hall stage 
adhere strictly to the old convention. The most gifted 
and popular of these younger men, Mr. George Robey, 
(who was educated at Cambridge and is, in my opinion, 
one of the few distinguished men produced by 
Cambridge within recent years), nightly presents 
himself in the most hideous guise and makes the most 
hideous noises. Shortly after Mr. Robey’s “turn,” 
the other night, appeared Mr. T. E. Dunville, 
whom I saw for the first time. He is, in all 
respects, a replica of Mr. Robey. He has the 
same kind of make-up, the same kind of manner—the 
Cambridge manner, I suppose—and the same kind of 
songs. Evidently the old convention has life in it. 
Personally, I do not like it. I can bear it from Mr. 
Dan Leno—genius reconciles one to anything. From 
Mr. Robey, clever as he is, and from Mr. Dunville, it 
jars on me. At the same time, it is interesting ; also, 
it seems to give great pleasure ; and so no student of 
life can afford to ignore it. And I feel that, in saying 
that I dislike it, I may be betraying my own limitations. 
I hasten, therefore, to say that I yield to none in my 
enjoyment of that fatuousness which, in the old con- 
vention, is as necessary to the songs sung by women as 
is ugliness to the songs sung by men. For any one who 
has to live by his wits, I can conceive no vesperal ano- 
dyne more soothing than such words as these :— 
“You don’t know you're alive ! 
That’s so—oh, no! 
A girl like you of twenty-one, 
Nothing done, and had no fun! 
You say you’ve never heard 
How many beans make five ? 
It’s time you knew a thing or two— 
You don’t know you're alive!” 
That was the refrain of a song which was warbled the 
other night by Miss Alice Lloyd. It seems to me an 
almost flawless type of all Serios’ songs. I am sorry I 
did not listen to that other song about the Twenty-first 
Lancers. I know I should have liked it. 

By the way, Mr. Jones’ admirable play at the Hay- 
market is now preceded by what we dramatic critics 
call ‘‘an acceptable trifle.” Playgoers who care not 
for post-prandial coffee might do worse than arrive in 
time for this comedietta, ‘‘ A Golden Wedding.” It is 
a little piece of sentimentality written with some skill, 
with some pretty and amusing touches, and is quite a 
good specimen of its kind, though one wonders that it 
took two persons (Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. Charles 
Groves) to write it. Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. Sydney 
Valentine act well in it. I was not able to stay for the 
whole of ‘‘The Manceuvres,” but what I saw I should 
have enjoyed quite as much as on the first night, but 
for the fact that Miss Emery, heedless of my fears and 
warnings, has begun to clown as ‘‘ Jane” even more 
distressingly than she clowned as ‘ Babbie.” Not 
for one instant does she allow herself to make an 
effect quietly, painlessly. Whenever she speaks, she 
boxes the compass of her voice and punctuates her 
sentences with little screams of laughter or wrath; 
whenever other people are speaking, she flounces 
and bounces round the stage, or (be she sitting or 
standing) keeps her eyes and mouth, her feet and 
hands, working, working, as by some machinery that 
has been wound up and cannot be stopped. All this 
would be intelligible in the case of some silly amateur, 
elated by the praise of her friends. In the case of 
Miss Emery, with her intelligence and her humour 
and her experience of the stage, I am perplexed and 
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saddened. In praising her performance on the first 
night, I suggested that every comedian tends to clown 
when a play has been running for some time, and I 
warned Miss Emery of the danger. But I have never 
seen clowning so deliberate and incessant as was 
Miss Emery’s on Wednesday night. It cannot possibly 
be natural or unintentional, and I am forced to the 
conclusion that Miss Emery regards the public as 
fools who cannot understand any point that is not 
drilled and drummed violently into them. I wish she 
would take Demos to a phrenologist and have his 
bumps examined. She would learn then that, though 
he is not a genius, he has quite enough intelligence 
to appreciate simple points in comedy, and that it 
is not wise to bully him into laughter. I do hope 
that Miss Emery will modify her terrible tactics. Were 
she not a lady of great gifts I should not have gone out 
of my pleasant way to say all these harsh things of her. 
Max. 


MR. DAWSON, MR. KLINDWORTH AND 
THEIR CONCERT. 


ie was decidedly a happy notion on Mr. Frederick 
Dawson’s part to secure Mr. Klindworth as con- 
ductor of the orchestra at his second concert on 
Tuesday night. Mr. Dawson must not think me more 
ill-natured than usual if I suggest that in all probability 
many of his audience were quite ,as anxious to see the 
old conductor as to hear the young pianist. Not that 
Mr. Klindworth is anything as a conductor: he is not. 
But he is one of the fast diminishing remnant of the 
once mighty Wagner army, one of those who insisted 
on the world accepting Wagner, who, I might say, 
forced Wagner down the world’s great throat; and 
we look at him with all the interest we used to reserve 
for the heroes of Balaclava until the newspapers made 
us suspicious of them by their iterated announcements 
of ‘‘ the death of the last living survivor of the Crimean 
War.” The fact of his being no conductor counts for 
nothing ; his peculiarly galvanic and ineffectual beat 
counts for nothing; when he is in the middle of the 
orchestra, the sounds entering at one’s ears pass un- 
heard ; one’s attention is concentrated on the report 
of one’s eyes, on watching the veteran whom Wagner 
used to take by the hand, the master-pianist who 
made pianoforte arrangements of Wagner’s scores 
second only in brilliancy and faithfulness, if indeed 
second, to Biilow’s. Even I, a Wagner man but no 
Wagnerite, am filled with something very like awe 
when I think of the immense ability and power of the 
best of the old Wagner crowd; and the superhuman 
power that implied in Wagner. Liszt, Biilow, Tausig, 
Richter, Klindworth, Wilhelmj—to mention only a few 
—here were men each in his way far superior to the 
men produced by England for two centuries, and 
Wagner mastered them and drilled them and made 
them do his will like a pack of schoolboys—Wagner, 
who is, I understand, to be eclipsed in the near future 
by certain oratorio-mongering professors. Whata time 
they must have had—what a number of entirely 
gorgeous battles! I sometimes hate myself for being 
born forty years too late to be there. Handel, so 
far as I remember, had no musical followers save his 
cook, whom he asserted to be a better contrapuntist 
than Gluck—which was quite possible; Beethoven 
had only a middling lot—Moscheles, Ries and 
Schlindler, and the last wished to keep the Philhar- 
monic’s too-much-talked-of £100; Mozart had Siiss- 
mayer—who after Mozart’s death claimed to have written 
some of the loveliest parts of the Requiem; Brahms 
had Hanslick, and was welcome to him—a dozen 
Hanslicks could not have hurt the reputation of 
Brahms had he been a much smaller composer. With 
the exception of Purcell, who had the best of his 


contemporaries and competitors for fame on his side, . 


there has been no mighty creative musical artist save 
Wagner who did not repel the best and strongest of 
his contemporaries. In cursorily and indeed impu- 
dently summing up Wagner last week, I stupidly forgot 
altogether to point out how his gift of attracting the 
finest men of his generation and persuading them to 
work for him largely helped to save him from any 
disastrous consequences of the dreamy, unpractical, 
ineffectual side of his nature. And of the men he 
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and Walenn supported her bravely. All the players ae 


lured to his side some have been more heard of than 
Karl Klindworth, but none laboured more vigorously, 
honestly and with greater usefulness. So we hastened 
to St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, regardless of the fact 
that he was never reckoned a distinguished conductor 
save by the maddest of mad Wagnerites. 

All I heard of the programme was my especial aver- 
sion Johannes Brahms. It was in truth a terrible 
programme. It opened with the Huldigungsmarsch, 
which was right enough; but it continued with the 
Brahms’ piano concerto, Op. 15, and proceeded to the 
Brahms’ piano concerto, Op. 83, and concluded with 
that novelty, the ‘‘ Tannhauser” overture. Either Mr. 
Dawson or Brahms must have a larger number of ad- 
mirers in London than I suspected; for when I left the 
hall—peevish and fretful, almost too impatient to wait 
for to-day to relieve my feelings, and wondering 
whether it would be wise to send a letter at once to the 
‘* Times ”—the big audience still sat rapt in the maze of 
sounds which nothing will induce me to believe they 
understood or enjoyed. Or perhaps many did enjoy 
the ordeal; for Brahms seems to appeal to those 
curious folk whose minds are made in bits carelessly 
joined or not joined at all, the folk who are capable of 
perpetrating such triumphant non seguiturs as ‘‘ the 
work is in G major; and it was remarkably finely 
played by,” &c. During the dull parts they think of all 
manner of things or of nothing; then when a “ pretty 
bit” comes they are fresh for it, and prick up their 
ears, and listen greedily until it is past; and they go 
home and declare the glory of Brahms and swear that 
nothing easier to understand was ever written. Of the 
two concertos the earlier in D minor is distinctly less 
abominable than the other; but neither contains much 
genuine music. Their usefulness on this occasion was 
that they permitted Mr. Dawson to show how excellent 
a foctball-player he would make. He thrashed the 
piano until one feared its legs would crumple under 
the mighty onslaught; and occasionally he played. 
Whether he will ever develop into an artist I do not 
care to prophesy ; but at any rate, he knows enough 
of the business to begin his studies in that direction 
at once. So far, he has, at no concert or recital— 
and I have frequently heard him—manifested any 
love of beauty of tone, any strength or depth of 
emotion, any sense of the charm of fastidious and 
dainty workmanship. He goes at everything as though 
the French had already declared war with us, and 
he was defending the Tower against an enemy of 
overwhelming force. He is, in fact, too violent; and 
there is no reserve of power behind his violence as there 
is behind the violence which results from youthful 
exuberant energy. He seems determined, on all 
occasions, to hit his hardest. His touch and tone are 
both suffering ; the first is becoming, so to speak, 
square-toed, the second is becoming harsh, unsympa- 
thetic. It would be a pity if a technique so far 
on the road toward perfection were to be wantonly 
squandered ; and I beg Mr. Dawson to take himself 
seriously in hand, to subdue his pugnacity, and make 
the most of what temperament and emotion and sense 
of beauty he possesses. If he does that, in a year or 
so we may listen to him without thinking mainly of 
the waste of a realiy fine talent. I do not forget that 
the music he elected to play on Tuesday did not permit 
him to show off his artist side ; neither do I forget that 
the choice of music indicated something, or that in the 
slow movement of the D minor concerto he had a chance 
which he studiously neglected. 

On Saturday last the Kruse quartet gave us another 
delightful evening at the Hampstead Conservatoire ; 
and the crowded state of the hali went far to redeem 
Hampstead in my eyes. In time it may become a com- 
paratively civilised spot on this globe: at present it is 
impossible not to recognise in it merely a rather more 
expensively got-up edition of Clapham. Tschaikowsky’s 
quartet in D was well worth hearing, though the 
Scherzo and Finale have little in them of the Tschai- 
kowsky we know, the Tschaikowsky of the Pathetic 
symphony. Mrs. Fischer-Sobell’s magnificent powers 
were a little wasted on a trio of Arensky; but the 
Elegy, a tender, and in some parts lovely, piece of 
music, served to reveal her gift of playing with really 
divine expression ; and in this movement Messrs. Kruse 


tinguished themselves brilliantly in Schumann’s A min 
quartet ; and it is now certain that if they continue 
improve at the present pace, and if they avoid spoilin 
their tone by playing in big halls, they will soon be 
amongst the most perfect quartets in 


THE ‘“‘SHAMROCK” AND THE AMERICA CUP. 


Now that the dead season in yachting is in full 
swing, interest in the sport is entirely centred in 
the future. The prospects of a war with France rather 
ruffled the feathers of those who were contemplating a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, but that Bogey having 
been removed all hands are now busily engaged 
in discussing Sir Thomas Lipton’s action in issuing 
another challenge for the America Cup. As might only 
be expected, opinions on the subject differ considerably ; 
one section of the community regretting the fact that 
another challenge has been issued at all, while another, 
though not nearly so influential a section, would have 
liked to see Great Britain represented by a yachtsman 
who had previously won his spurs as a racing owner. 

To deal first with those who would like to see inter- 
national yacht racing done away with entirely, so far as 
Great Britain and America are concerned. We are 
quite aware that a good deal of the mud which was 
thrown when Lord Dunraven issued his famous pam- 
phlet, after the defeat of Valkyrie III. by the Defender, 
has not yet been wiped away, but in view of the better 
feeling now prevailing between British and American 
sportsmen, it may be well that a yachtsman has been tound 
on this side with grit enough to go in and make another 
attempt to win back what must be termed the Blue 
Riband of the Sea. Those who would have liked to 
have seen a seasoned racing owner challenging have 
got a good deal of reason on their side, but the great 
bulk of the public are doubtless unaware of the fact 
that the idea of racing for the America Cup is a very 
old one, so far as Sir Thomas Lipton is concerned. 
Some ten or twelve years ago he wrote to Mr. 
W. J. Lane, at that time a member of the House of 
Commons, saying that if he, Mr. Lane, could get a 
yacht designed by an Irishman, built in Ireland, sailed 
by an Irish captain and crew, which any competent 
Irish yachting authority would consider had a fair 
chance of winning the Cup, he would place the necessary 
funds at Mr. Lane’s disposal and guarantee the 
captain and crew two years’ employment. This offer 
was submitted to the Royal Cork Yacht Club, but as 
there was no competent Irish designer to be found, 
Sir Thomas was reluctantly compelled to abandon for 
the time being all idea of issuing such a challenge. 

Matters have changed considerably in yachting 
during the last dozen years, and although it is still im- 
possible to secure a competent Irish designer, the pro- 
gress made in Ulster will enable the boat to be built in 
Belfast. Sir Thomas Lipton,who has associated with him 
the Hon. Charles Russell and a trio of experts in Major 
Sharman-Crawford, Mr. Hugh McGildowney, and Mr. 
Hugh C. Kelly, is determined to leave no stone unturned 
in his endeavours to win back the cup, and now that. 
there is not the slightest doubt but that his boat, the 
‘* Shamrock,” will be sailed for all it is worth, he has: 
the good wisnes of every yachtsman in the kingdom 
from the highest to the lowest, all feeling being dropped 
and hopes expressed on every side that he may win. 

So far as the races for the cup are concerned it is. 
much too early to express any opinion as to how they will 
result, working operations not yet having been started 
on either the challenger or the defender. Mr. William 
Fife, junr., who has been entrusted with the responsible. 
task of designing the British boat, is well up to his 
work, and is known as having been associated in the. 
past with a number of boats which have done ex- 
tremely well in American waters. Sir Thomas Lipton 
has done well in securing Mr. Fife’s services, as Mr. 
George L. Watson, who was the designer employed in 
the three last matches for the cup, has had a very 
fair innings, and cannot complain at having to make 
way for another aspirant to fame. It is the intentiom 
of those responsible for the ‘‘Shamrock” to delay the 
actual construction of the boat as long as possible with. 
the object, it may be presumed, of not allowing our 
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Yankee friends to steal a march on us in any way. It 
is said too that Mr. Fife has novel ideas as to the 
metal to be used in the construction of the British boat, 
and if he can find anything strong enough to stand the 
severe strain of a trip across the Atlantic, which is at 
the same time as light as the tobin bronze used in 
the building of the American craft, then our representa- 
tive will stand an excellent chance of winning back the 
cup. Care, however, has to be taken that the boat is 
not too slightly built, in which case she would be almost 
certain to get strained on the Atlantic trip, and practi- 
cally destroy her chance of winning. As, however, 
Sir Thomas Lipton has given designer and builder a 
free hand, we may safely assume that such experienced 
workmen will run no unnecessary risks. 

A couple of months ago the Hon. Charles Russell, 
along with a delegation from the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, visited New York to confer with the local autho- 
rities in reference to the matches which are fixed to take 
place at the commencement of October. The meetings 
between the rival yachtsmen were of the pleasantest de- 
scription, with the result that Sir Thomas Lipton finds 
himself favoured with somewhat better terms than have 
been hitherto accorded challengers. In the past, British 
yachtsmen have had to complain loudly of the excursion 
boat nuisance, and for the next races it is exceedingly 
satisfactory to learn that the New York Yacht Club 


. —backed up by an Act of Congress—will deal with the 


difficulty with a strong hand, and the competitors can 
reasonably hope to have a fair field and no favour. 
That the best boat may win is the wish of every true 
yachtsman ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that, what- 
ever the result may be, there will be no recriminations, 
which have been, alas! only too often the result of 
international yacht races. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


6 he end of the nineteen-day account at the teginning 
of the week was marked by a sudden revival of 
activity in practically all departments of the Stock 
Exchange, and until Wednesday the prospects for the 
new account were exceedingly favourable. Investors 
seemed to have realised that political troubles, for the 
moment at least, have disappeared, and that it was 
time to buy if they wished to take advantage of the 
low level of prices resulting from the series of scares of 
1898. Making-up prices in the general list on Tuesday 
revealed, therefore, a general and considerable improve- 
ment, American rails in particular distinguishing them- 
selves by the magnitude of the rise. Easier conditions 
in the money market made the arrangement of the 
settlement a simple matter, and, moreover, encouraged 
the growth of a considerable speculative account. For 
the moment, therefore, everything seemed for the best 
in the best of all possible stock-market worlds from the 
“bull” point of view. On Wednesday, however, 
whilst the last details of the settlement were being 
arranged, the announcement that a large amount of 
gold had been withdrawn from the Bank of England 
suddenly checked the upward movement, and caused 
rates in the money market to harden. When, later, it 
became known that £728,000 in German and United 
States gold coin had been withdrawn from the Bank, 
there was a general relapse. This was by no means a 
misfortune, for a weak ‘‘bull” account was being 
rapidly piled up, and although general conditions 
warranted a steady and considerable advance in the 
prices of most good securities, it was just as well that 
the creation of a large speculative account in the present 
uncertain condition of the money market should be pre- 
vented. It is enough that over-speculation in Berlin 
should have disturbed the markets of all the world. 
Over-speculation in London also would possibly lead to 
disaster everywhere. 


The Bank return on Thursday was enough to sober 
the most rash of speculators. In all £803,000 in gold 
has been withdrawn for abroad during the week, and 
the total reserve has been depleted to the extent of 
41,196,coo. The proportion of reserve to liabilities is 
now only 49} per cent., or 5$ per cent. lower than last 
week. In view of the large withdrawals of gold there 
was some fear that the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
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land might find it necessary to raise the Bank Rate, 
and in anticipation of this, outside rates in the money 
market on Wednesday hardened considerably. Indeed, 
dealers were so unsettled in their minds that it was im- 
possible to discover what the actual outside rates of 
discount were. On Thursday, however, the announce- 
ment that no change was to be made in the Bank Rate 
brought some comfort to the market and the previous 
day’s stringency was somewhat relaxed. The course 
recently pursued by the Bank indicates, indeed, that the 
directors had some foreknowledge of what was going 
to happen, for the general position was so strong that 
even after the unusually heavy drain of gold the reserve 
is only slightly less than it was at the same period last 
year and the proportion of reserve to liabilities is actually 
4 per cent. higher. 


That there will be a period of dearer money for some 
time to come seems certain, and the general stock 
markets have not yet been able to regard this prospect 
with equanimity. The many and various alarms that 
have been the feature of the year now drawing near its 
end have made every one nervous. Fortunately the 
Christmas holidays are at hand, and there will be a little 
leisure to look calmly at the situation. It will then be 
seen that cheap money is a sign, not of good but of 
evil, and that, whilst it may encourage speculation, it 
indicates stagnation in legitimate trade and industry. 
Cheap money made possible the Kaffir bron, the 
Westralian boom, and the cycle boom, all three of 
which, whilst bringing wealth to a few, brought disaster 
to the many. At present conditions are distinctly 
against a boom of any kind, but as distinctly in favour 
of a very great expansion in the world’s trade and 
industry. In the United States an important revival is 
certain, and it is this fact which justifies the recent 
advances in the value of American railway securities. 
The new destinies of the Union readered inevitable by 
the conquest of Cuba and Puerto Rico and the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines cannot fail to influence favourably 
the great and growing industries of America. Increased 
activity in the States must in its turn contribute to the 
expansion of English commerce and manufactures. 
Moreover, the Fashoda incident, at one moment so full 
of dangerous possibilities, has in the end proved a 
blessing in disguise. The state of preparedness and of 
strength on the part of England which it revealed to 
the whole world, not only restored the respect for 
England’s power and resolution, which the events of 
the past few years had somewhat weakened ; it also 
gave to English capital that sense of security to which 
it is entitled by reason of our enormous expenditure on 
armaments. The fact that the United States have now 
become a colonial Power, with its corollary of a great 
increase in American naval armaments, has given to the 
Anglo-American understanding a significance which it 
did not, at the outset, possess, and has further added to 
our sense of security. So far, therefore, as British 
interests are concerned, the new year promises to be 
one of great and legitimate expansion, and, though 
slightly dearer money may cripple speculation, all sound 
securities are likely to advance steadily in value. 


In the Home Railway market there is, as yet, in the 
market phrase, ‘‘ nothing to go for,” although several 
spasmodic attempts have been made to create interest 
in this or that stock. The settlement showed only a 
very moderate improvement and until more is known 
with regard to the results achieved during the current 
half-year the market is likely to remain inactive. With 
the new year, of course, will begin the usual guessing 
as to the dividends to be declared. So far little or 
nothing is known about the net results of the five 
months’ working, and the market is quite in the dark 
with regard to the proportion of working expenditure 
to gross receipts on the various lines. During the first 
half of the present year working expenses still showed 
a tendency to increase ; but it is generally hoped that 
this movement has at last ceased. Thus far the North 


Eastern heads the list with a gross increase in traffic 
receipts of £165,392 during the current half-year, and 
the North Western follows with an increase of £113,070. 
The Midland comes next, at some distance, with an 
increase of £93,786, and the Great Northern next with 
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an increase of £83,935. The three lines which show 
decreases are the Great Western, owing to causes over 
which it had no control, and the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District, which, every one will agree, 
richly deserve this fate. The decrease in the receipts 
of the two underground companies is likely to continue 
unless the two companies undertake to work more in 
harmony together than they have done in the past, and 
make a determined effort to introduce electric traction 
on to their systems. During the week an attempt was 
made to bring about some activity in District stocks by 
the announcement that some time next year an experi- 
ment with electric traction is going to be made by the 
Company, and the price has been lifted temporarily to a 
point at which it is not likely to remain. To the 
tavourable position of Great Northern ‘‘ A” and Deferred 
stocks we drew attention last week, and our remarks 
have been justified by an appreciable advance in the 
prices of these two securities. 


The sensational feature of the settlement in American 
Rails was a cise of 14} points in Baltimore and Ohio 
old Common stock; but all other descriptions also 
showed very substantial improvements. During the 
week, however, there has been a lull in the advance 
and in som: cases there has been a slight reaction. 
Milwaukees only rose 2} during the account ; but since 
the settlement, the stock has risen 13 to 1183, an 
improvement which is justified by the rapidly improving 
position of the Company. This price is, it is true, 
enormously above the lowest price of the year, which 
was 854; but it is to be remembered that, next to the 
Atchison, this road has had the biggest gross increase 
in traffic during the current half-year, amounting in all 
to $1,164,000. In the twelve months ending 30 June 
last the net earnings were equivalent to a dividend of 
8 per cent. on the Common stock, and there was much 
disappointment when a dividend of only 5 per cent. was 
declared. Taking the previous ratio of expenditure to 
gross receipts the earnings for the current half-year 
represent fully 1 per cent. more of dividend for the 
Common stock, and since it is not possible to go on 
piling up big surpluses for ever, the expectation of a 
much bigger dividend for the present year seems 
reasonable. The market expected last time at least 
6 per cent. Now 7 per cent. seems the smallest divi- 
dend that can be expected, so that with the prospects of 
greater activity in trade in the United States the present 
price still leaves a large margin for improvement. 


There have been some active dealings in Industrial 
shares, and it is probably in this market that public 
buying has been most in evidence. There has moreover 
been a rather furious burst of speculation in Cotton 
Companies’ shares, and T. & P. Coats have risen 3} 
points on the week. The Russian petroleum industry 
is also much in favour with investors, and Russian Oil, 
Baku, & Schibaieff shares have all been a good market. 
More attention is also being given to the Jarrah wood 
companies, and the rapidly expanding trade in this de- 
partment can scarcely fail to attract a good deal more 
attention in the near future. Jarrah wood has not only 
proved to be very much more durable than other kinds 
for paving purposes; it is asserted that before long it 
will be considered indispensable for use as railway 
sleepers and for piles, owing to its impermeability to 
water and its resistance to decay. Lyons shares have 
been further advanced, and on Thursday for some un- 
known reason went as high as 5}. We learn that 
another rival enterprise to the A.B.C., Lyons, and 
similar undertakings is shortly to be launched. 


The Consolidated Goldfields meeting on Wednesday 
seemed to put new courage into the Kaffir Market, 
which after the rapid advance at the end of the last 
account, showed signs of shrinking again as a result of 
the fears of dearer money. There is no doubt that the 
deep-level mines of the Rand at present, offer the most 
favourable opportunities to the mining investor of 
getting high interest upon his money if he is content to 
wait a while, and the deep deep-levels of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields group will probably in the end turn 
out quite as profitable as the first row. But it is to be 
remembered that only three of the deep-level sub- 
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sidiaries of the Goldfields group are as yet at work, 
the Simmer and Jack, in which the parent Company 
has a 50 per cent. interest; the Robinson Deep, in 
which it has a 76 per cent. interest; and the Glen 
Deep, in which it has only a 32 per cent. interest, 
Before the Simmer and Jack (East and West), Knight’s 
Deep, Jupiter, Knight’s Central, Rand Victoria, Village 
Deep, Robinson Central Deep, South Geldenhuis Deep 
and South Rose Deep mines start producing, a very 
large amount of working capital will have to be 
found. The Consolidated Goldfields has a reserve of 
41,000,000, but it will require three times this sum to 
finance the various subsidiaries until they reach the pro- 
ducing stage. In the meantime 25 per cent. dividends 
can only be paid by selling out the holdings of the Com- 
pany, and thus diminishing its ultimate share in the pro- 
fits of the producing mines. Mr. Davies, indeed, frankly 
avowed the intention of the Company to go in largely for 
dealings in the shares of its subsidiaries whenever a 
suitable occasion presents itself. The Company has an 
important and arduous task before it to bring its many 
undertakings to the active stage, and we confess that 
its stability would seem to us more assured if it relied 
for its profits more on actual dividends earned by its 
subsidiaries than on its dealings in shares. 


One thing the Consolidated Goldfields Company 
might well do, and that is to supply more details with 
regard to the operations of those mines already at work. 
The Robinson Deep, for instance, has been crushing 
since April last, and only the most meagre details have 
been forthcoming as to the number of stamps at work, 
the yield per ton, the working costs and the monthly 
profits. Mr. Davies told the meeting, however, that 
go stamps are now running at the Robinson Deep, and 
that the full mill of 200 stamps will probably be at 
work by the middle of next year. The report also tells 
us that in October last, with 75 stamps running, the 
monthly profit was £19,125. On this basis, therefore, 
with the full mill at work the monthly profits will be 
450,000 per month. The yield per ton of ore crushed 
averages about 18} dwts., and as the profit per ton 
works out at £1 12s. 6d. for October, the working 
expenses may be set down at present as about 32s. per 
ton. This is abnormally high. The Rose Deep, for 
instance, now crushing with 200 stamps, has reduced 
its working costs to 25s. per ton, whilst at the 
Geldenhuis Deep they are only 20s. per ton. There is 
no doubt that at the Robinson Deep also, with its full 
complement of stamps, the costs will ultimately not 
exceed 25s. per ton, and in this case the monthly profit 
will average more than £60,000. 


The total issued capital of the Robinson Deep, when 
it has discharged its present temporary debt and all the 
debentures have been converted into shares, will be 
£438,000, and therefore with the full mill at work 
dividends of at least 150 per cent. will be earned. 
With 200 stamps the life of the mine will be about 
twenty years, and the net yield to the investor at the 
present price, after allowing for amortisation, will be 
from 11 to 12 per cent. on the amount invested. If 
working costs can be reduced to 20s. per ton the 
net yield will be over 16 per cent. In comparison with 
some other deep levels, therefore, Robinson Deeps are 
much underpriced. The Rose Deep Company, for 
instance, has a capital only slightly less than the 
Robinson Deep, and it owns only 181 claims, as against 
212 claims belonging to the Robinson Deep. The 
latter has a yield of 18} dwts. per ton; the Rose 
Deep only obtains 10} dwts. per ton. If, therefore, 
Rose Deep shares are worth £8, Robinson Deep 
shares should be worth at least £14, and we expect to 
see them approach this price before the first dividend 
is declared in March next. 


The Report of the Barnato Consolidated Mines gives 
particulars of the progress which is being made at 
the Ferreira Deep, in which the Barnato house has a 
large interest. It is expected that the whole of the 
plant will be ready to start milling next March, and the 
mine has been equipped in the most perfect fashion. 
Dealings have already taken place in Ferreira Deep 
shares at 6}, the working capital having been sub- 
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scribed by Rand Mines, Limited, and Barnato Conso- 
lidated Mines, Limited, at £4 per share. At anything 


_over £6 the shares do not seem remarkably cheap. 


The outcrop company, one of the most profitable 
mines on the Rand, makes a profit of 53s. per ton. If 
the Ferreira Deep makes a profit of 50s. per ton, with 
150 stamps the monthly profit will be about £50,000. 
The capital of the Company is £900,000, so that divi- 
dends of about 66 per cent. will probably be earned. 
On this basis the life of the mine will be about twenty 
years, so that after deducting 3}? per cent. for amorti- 
sation, the net yield at £6 will be only just over 7 per 
cent. The value of deep levels is now so well known 
that it would be absurd to expect to buy them at the 
low prices at which they could have been bought two 
years ago. Nevertheless, in this case there seems to 
have been left rather less margin for improvement than 
usual at the price at which Ferreira Deeps have been 
introduced on the market. 


The shares of Transvaal Gold Mining Estates, 
Limited, have seen many vicissitudes. During the 
boom they were a favourite gambling counter, and this 
year they at one time stood at nearly #5. Now they 
are down to under £2, in consequence of a considerable 
falling-off in the yield during October and of the reasons 
given for the falling off in a circular just issued by the 
London Secretary to the shareholders. In brief, the 
explanation is that the manager did not put through 
the mill any of the rich ore from the Theta mine in 
October, as he wished to learn what the remaining 
mines could be relied upon to yield alone. The rich 
Theta ore is being rapidly exhausted, but it is not yet 
all gone, and the crushing for November will return to 
the previous average. The market has, however, 
alarmed itself rather unnecessarily, and the general talk 
has been to the effect that the Transvaal Gold Mining 
Estates is in a very bad way. It has not been noted 
that the return for October, without Theta ore, works 
out at nearly 11 dwts. of fine gold per ton, whilst in 
August, with Theta ore, it was under 12 dwts. per ton. 
As working costs at the mine average about 26s. per 
ton, the yield without Theta ore leaves a very com- 
fortable margin of profit, and there does not seem to 
be much reason to fear any large diminution in the 
earnings of the Company when the Theta mine is finally 
worked out. 


NEW ISSUES. 
HOPWOOD & CREW, LIMITED. 


Hopwood & Crew, Limited, with a capital of 
4#130,000, all in Ordinary shares of £1 each, is 
formed for the purpose of taking over the business of 
music publishers carried on at 42 New Bond Street 
since 1860, the two sole partners in the firm being now 
Mr. Charles Coote and Mr. Edward Chappell, and to 
add thereto the music publishing and printing business 
of Messrs. Howard & Co., of 25 Great Marlborough 
Street. The profits of the firm of Hopwood & Crew 
are certified as having increased from £9244 in 1895-6 
to £14,507 in 1897-8, and those of Messrs. Howard & 
Co. as having been practically stationary for the past 
three years at about 43000 per annum. The combined 
profits in 1897-8 were therefore 417,718, the amount 
necessary to pay 8 per cent. on the capital being 
410,400. After 8 per cent. has been paid, half the 
surplus profits are to be applied to the creation of a 
reserve fund of £30,000. For the goodwill and plant 
£80,000 is to be paid, the stock and book debts being 
taken over at a valuation, and provision being made 
for a working capital of £50,000. The directorate 
includes Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Charles Coote, and Mr. 
Edward Chappell. 


ROBERT REID & CO., LIMITED. 


Robert Reid & Co., Limited, takes over a business 
of general merchants, established for thirty years at 
Melbourne, the average net annual profits of which for 
the past ten and a half years are certified as having been 
434,000. The profits have also steadily increased, and 
for the past three years have averaged £40,000. The 
share capital of the Company is £350,000 in 200,000 
Five-and-»-half per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares, 
and 150,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. There is in 
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addition, an issue of £150,000 of Four-and-a-half per 
Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock. The whole of 
the Ordinary shares are taken by the vendor in part 
payment of the purchase money, the total purchase 
price being 4,500,000, of which 4428,000 is represented 
by property and assets to be transferred to the Company. 
Provision is made for the creation of an adequate re- 
serve fund. 
THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 


The long-expected American thread combine has 
at last appeared. The American Thread Company, 
with a total share capital of 42,480,000, and an addi 
tional 41,240,000 of four per cent. First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, invites subscriptions for $4,000,000 of 
Sterling Preferred shares, and $4,000,000 of four per 
cent. Gold Bonds. The share capital s divided into 
1,200,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
of $5 each, and 1,200,000 Ordinary shares of $5 each. 
The whole of the Ordinary shares, or common stock, 
will be held by the English Sewing Cotton Company 
and those concerned in the management of the busi- 
ness, and Messrs. J. & P. Coats Limited, have 
intimated that they will apply for 100,000 of the 
Preferred shares. This new gigantic combine is to 
acquire some thirteen important cotton thread manufac- 
tories in the United States which have hitherto been 
engaged in the unprofitable occupation of cutting each 
other’s throats by reducing the price of ccotton-thread 
below the cost of production. Now they are going to 
work in unison with and under the contro! of the big 
English thread combines, and hope to make big profits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHALL WE SAVE THE BIG GAME? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revizw. 

26 November, 1898. 
IR,—Mr. Seton-Karr’s reply to his critic is, on the 
face of it, entitled to every consideration. He admits, 
frankly, the pleasure he derives from the pursuit of big 
game, though his sentiments under this head appear to 
me, with all respect to Mr. Seton-Karr, worthier of the 
sportsman hunting on his own account than of the 

pioneer of the ‘‘ personally-conducted ” sporting tour. 

My object in trespassing on your space is rather to 
indicate one or two objections to indiscriminate pro- 
tection of big game, which is, indeed, only better than 
equally indiscriminate slaughter. In the first place, 
many of the ‘‘ philanthropists” and ‘‘ humanitarians,” 
who are ever ready to preach this protection, without 
an idea of what they have to protect or how they shall 
set about protecting it, are dangercusly prone to over- 
look the native question. There remains, in the game 
countries of Africa, a vast moving population of native 
hunters, who, without any lust for ivory or skins, have 
to stalk the wary antelope for the pot. In Australia, 
which is not the Mecca of sportsmen, the case is 
different, and the aboriginals are either extinct or their 
remnants have acquired, with all the vices of civilisation, 
its notions in the matter of diet. Were kangaroos 
exterminated within a twelvemonth it is very doubtful 
whether the ‘‘ black fellows” would be any the worse. 

Then, again, even the white man has continually to 
shoot for the pot. Incidentally, there may be skin or 
trophy, but the meat is all-important, and without such 
rough-and-ready supplies where would be the history of 
African exploration? Another consideration that 
escapes, accidentally or otherwise, Mr. Bryant and 
critics of his stamp is the repression of wild animals 
harmful to man. Even the sacred monkeys of Puri, in 
the Madras Presidency, are, I see in the latest mails, 
condemned as vermin, and the recent returns in the 
Indian peninsula, published at Simla, show an alarming 
increase in the mortality of men and cattle from tigers, 
wolves, bears and snakes. All who have lived in India 
know how constantly the natives wait in deputation on 
the officer commanding the district, and beg him to rid 
them of some marauding man-eater. 

I have no wish to speak for the wanton slayer of the 
wild beasts, but the greatest caution is necessary in 
considering any measures for repressing the sportsman. 
With similar suspicion should we receive proposals for 
the acclimatisation in our parks of foreign birds and 
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beasts. Our forests harbour at present no beast that 
could not be dispatched with a blow from a spade ; and 
our dull-coated thrush and blackbird are sweeter com- 
rades than the gaudy shriekers of tropic climes. 

Above all, as Mr. Seton-Karr very fairly pleads, let 
not more than his share be laid at the door of the 
sportsman. With this gentleman’s much-advertised 
trips | am wholly out of sympathy, and my regret is 
genuine that so good a sportsman should have 
embarked on such an enterprise. But the big game 
hunter is not responsible for one half of the dis- 
appearances from the animal list. Nature herself 
removed the mastodon and mammoth, the great winged 
reptiles and the toothed birds in the nick of time, that 
we puny folk might inherit the earth, though we 
certainly sent the harmless sea-cow and the great moa 
to joia them on the extinct list. Let us save, not in 
spite of Mr. Karr, but with him, the elephant and 
giraffe, and other creatures that are too rapidly 
approaching the end of their race. Trusting that he 
may have good sport in the Garden of Eden and not 
leave it quite as bare of animal life as it was on the eve 
of the fifth day.—Yours faithfully, 

AyLMER 


THE FOOTBALL CRAZE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir, —The writer of an article entitled ‘‘ The Tendency 
of English Football,” which appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” of 26 November, seems imbued with more 
than an ordinary share of that class prejudice which 
delights to sneer at the amusements of those they 
regard as their social inferiors. From the point of view 
ef the old-fashioned amateur, I dare say the tendency 
of modern professional football is deplorable, but I am 
not sure that his opinions are worth caring about. I 
have no doubt, too, that the ‘‘ classes” would much 
prefer to see the crowds which form the spectators at 
a football match working in the mills and workshops 
to make a little more money for these ‘‘classes” to 
spend on their pleasures and their luxuries. But I 
consider this athletic craze, which so often incurs the 
sneers of the cultured, and of which football is perhaps 
the most important element, is really of prime im- 
portance for the well-being of the mass of the people. 
We are now a city-living people, and if we are to main- 
tain the physique and stamina of the race, it can only 
be cone by allowing the young full indulgence in 
athletic pursuits, or if there is any other way of 
atiaining that object, it is not generally known. Now, 
this football mania is the strongest incentive to the 
young to make them take part in athletic exercise, and 
proof of that is apparent to any one who visits the public 
parks of our cities on a Saturday afternoon, where 
Bumbledom graciously allows football to be played. In 
this the athletic craze works entirely for good. But 
perhaps it will be urged that the spectators don’t play, 
and what good does it do them? The spectators, 
however are not the youth; they are the grown men, 
men who have passed the week in hard and monotonous 
toil. The excitement of a football match is to them a 
nervous tonic and stimulant, and their interest in the 
game gives them some interest in life beyond the 
drudgery that is their lot. There may be much about 
football that shocks the sensitive and the refined, but it 
must be remembered you are dealing with people that 
are neither sensitive nor refined, and it is absurd to 
expect the delicacy of Belgravia from the artisans of 
Grummagem. 

4s to the taunt of the writer that matches 
are bought and sold, I should much like him 
to produce evidence of this sweeping statement. It is 
easy enough to make such an assertion to an audience 
who wish to believe it true. Though my experience of 
professional footballers is almost nil, I for long have 
been interested in professional football, and have 
followed it closely, and in my experience | only know 
team, but an individual player of being ‘‘ got at,” and 
in this instance there was no proof forthcoming that the 
charge was true. What little I do know about pro- 
fossionals themselves, and the managers of the ‘* Limited 
Liability Companies,” is entirely to their credit. The 
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professionals are as a rule decent steady men, and the 
managers very capable and efficient men of business. 
The final sneer as to matches being popular owing to 
the opportunity they give for betting, is a sneer of the 
cheapest kind, and indeed one might be pardoned for 
terming it downright hypocrisy, in that it is the 
sneer of a class who approve and practice, if they can, 
the rankest gambling on the Stock Exchange, and bet 
freely on horses while they hold up their hands in pious 
horror at the iniquity of the working classes following 
the example of their ‘‘superiors” by betting, but on 
vulgar football instead of on the fluctuations of mining 
stock.—I beg to remain, yours, &c., 
C. J. N. FLemine. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. MEREDITH’S ODES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


Sir,—If Mr. Davidson were to content himself with 
a vigorous championing of the claim of the ‘‘ Odes” to 
be considered splendid poetical work, all Mr. Meredith’s 
admirers would sympathise with the enthusiasm and 
appreciation by a brother artist. But when we cannot 
go further without a difficulty in finding, in our opinion, 
one at least of the requisites of poetry, and hence dare 
to disagree with Mr. Davidson, why are we to have 
such strong language hurled at our heads? Personally, 
I do not like being told lama ‘‘ second-hand mind” 
because I do not endorse his opinions. I may be 
wrong, but I am conscientious, and object to being 
dragooned into adulation. As an ardent worshipper at 
the Meredithian shrine for some years, and at a time 
when the temple was not so crowded as at present, it 
comes very hard that, because I do not fall in with 
Mr. Davidson’s rather Athanasian demands, I am sat 
upon with contemptuous epithets ; vehement quotations 
are thrust at me, and the crushing epithet of ‘‘ snob” 
is introduced in the illustration in which is set forth the 
relative position of the elect and the unbeliever. 

Fortunately, all this pother is only on account of the 
‘‘manner.” And if, in our humble opinion, we venture 
even to suggest that it is a fault, we hasten to admit 
it is the very best fault that could be committed. Each 
phrase—each word, almost—stands charged with such 
deep and important meaning that there seems no relief. 
As the mind, highly strung and all engrossed, moves 
slowly among the ‘‘ words of learned length and 
thunderous sound,” of such momentous import does 
each phrase appear that we are tempted to distort the 
ancient axiom when we have concluded, and maintain 
that the part is greater than the whole. No human 
mind can with advantage be always at high tension ; 
there must be some relief to allow of further effort. 
‘* Relaxation,” perhaps, expresses the missing element, 
and in all the sister arts it is difficult to call to mind one 
masterpiece, ancient or modern, that does not provide 
this element. A generous reading of Milton’s line, the 
‘*short retirement that urges sweet return,” may help 
to explain this point. 

But what about the subject-matter? Is not Mr. 
Davidson carried away by his own enthusiasm when 
he writes of the proud step forward? What is the 
modern history of France? A corrupt, licentious and 
cruel governing body; a people driven mad by op- 
pression and suffering ; a frenzied uprising when literally 
‘*the blood of their enemies licked the dust.” The 
terrible paroxysm has left its effect upon the subsequent 
history of the country—so much so that the period has 
scarcely been one of uninterrupted sanity. But if it 
produced one figure more than any other that should 
cail for condemnation that figure was Napoleon. Let 
Mr. Davidson reconsider ‘‘the first profound notes of 
the new epic.” The future of the internationalised 
literature will see in Napoleon absolutely nothing either 
of the Democratic or of the Heroic. JoserpH Tarrs. 


MAX AND THE BAB BALLADS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


S1r,—Your correspondent in yesterday's issue, Mr. 
Prince Whitaker, has evidently never read Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘* Bab Ballads.” He will! find, doubtless to his surprise, 
that if he cuts out ‘‘as you know,” which are Max’s 
quotation marks, that the lines run even better.—I am, 

Balliol College, Oxford. GILBERTOPHIL. 
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REVIEWS. 
BISMARCK. 


‘‘ Bismarck : the Man and the Statesman. Being the 
Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von 
Bismarck. Translated under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler.” 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder. 1898. 


$ fe Life of Bismarck yet remains to be written. It will 
be done some time when the hour has come and the 
man ; that is to say, when it is possible to survey the 
great figure after the mists of prejudice and partisanship 
have cleared away, and when a writer, with the true 
creative biographical touch, shall arise to take the work 
inhand. Inthe meanwhile invaluable materials are accu- 
mulating. There are Bismarck’s own official letters 
and dispatches, of which some seven volumes have 
already been published in the German edition. There 
is Dr. Busch’s earlier Boswellian gossip about ‘‘ Our 
Chancellor,” and his more recent budget of indiscreet 
revelation and spiteful portraiture; and now here is 
Bismarck’s own ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita sua” before us in 
detail. The last-named book is the most important 
**document” of all, but it will be accepted by our ideal 
biographer with caution. He will see that it is written, 
to a certain extent, to support a thesis. Bismarck was 
anxious to put his own version of events before the 
world, and to preserve his memory from the erro- 
neous opinions (as he thought them) which were 
gathering round it since, and partly in consequence of 
his retirement from, office. He scarcely so much as 
mentions the present Emperor, and his narrative stops 
short before that sovereign ascended the throne. Yet 
one feels that, all through, his thoughts are touched by 
the circumstances of his own compulsory resignation. It 
speaks much for the general honesty with which he 
deals with facts, that the picture left on the mind is en- 
entirely different from that which he is anxious to 
exhibit. We come away quite refusing to believe in 
the earnest, devoted, supra-loyal, peace-loving, almost 
self-effacing Minister, which was the Prince’s own 
conception of himself. On the contrary we continue 
to retain our impression of a much less blameless, and 
infinitely more interesting, personality. On the whole 
Prince Bismarck confirms Dr. Busch more than might 
have been expected; with this difference that the 
trickery and deceptions, the malignity, which in the 
Secretary’s pages obscure everything else, in the 
Statesman’s are only seen to be spots upon the face of 
the sun. There were a good many of these ugly 
flecks, it is true ; but there is much besides. Bismarck 
was no saint, even as saintliness is reckoned among 
kings and ministers. He was unscrupulous, revenge- 
ful, coolly and cynically mendacious and a profound 
believer in the efficacy of successful brutality. But he 
was 2 man of superbly large ideas, acute, penetrating 
and in the best sense patriotic. He believed that it 
should be Germany first and the rest nowhere, and he 
would have sacrificed himself as cheerfully as he would 
and did sacrifice anybody or anything else to make the 
Fatherland powerful and secure. No man _ sought 
better ends, or was more callously indifferent to the 
means by which they could be compassed. To wish to 
“wrongly win” while being superfluously anxious to 
‘* rightly strive,” would have seemed to him the most 
absurd of all weaknesses in a public man. 

Apart from its merely personal interest the book is a 
mine of information on the inner history of Prussia, 
Germany and international politics generally. It is 
impossible to indicate in a brief notice all that it con- 
tains, more particularly as Bismarck’s narrative manner 
does not lend itself to quotation and extract. The 
relations between the Minister and the roval personages 
connected with the Berlin Court have been often 
hinted at, but never so clearly set forth as by Bismarck 
himself. He makes no secret of the fact that from the 
beginning his foes, so to speak, were of his own house- 
hold. In the ladies of the Prussian family he found the 
most formidable opponents to that national and truly 
‘“*German” policy which he endeavoured to maintain. 
It ought to be remembered that German national 
feeling, during all the earlier portions of Bismarck’s 
career, and right onwards to 1870, was a feeble and 
struggling sentiment. Some of his remarks about the 
consort of the old Emperor are worth noting :— 
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‘* Princess Augusta preserved from the youthful days 
at Weimar to her life’s end the impression that Frenchand 
still more English authorities and persons were superior 
to those of her own country. . . . In spite of Goethe 
and Schiller and all the other great men in the Elysian 
Fields of Weimar, that intellectually eminent capital was 
not free from the nightmare that until the present time 
has weighed upon our national sentiment, namely, that 
a Frenchman—and in the fullest degree an Englishman— 
by reason of his nationality and birth, is a superior 
being to a German ; and that the approbation of public 
opinion in London and Paris constitutes a more authentic 
proof of our own worth than does our own conscious- 
ness. Her own intellectual endowments and the recog- 
nition which the practical proof of her sense of duty in 
various departments gained from us, never wholly 
liberated the Princess Augusta from the oppression of 
that nightmare.” 

This may help to explain, though it does not excuse, 
the unrelenting and unswerving malice with which 
Bismarck attacked the Empress and the younger 
ladies of her family. Even in his old age, mellowed 
and chastened as he shows himself in many ways, he 
cannot forgive them. The ‘British Princess,” the 
Empress Frederick, that is, he evidently regards as the 
most efficient cause of his eventual downfall; and he 
saw in her a perpetual opponent, who had to be watched, 
thwarted, checked and at times intrigued against. We 
need not follow the sordid story, which looks worse in 
Busch than in Bismarck, but is not pretty in either. 
But it is worth remembering that from the first hint of 
the ‘‘ English marriage” onwards Bismarck honestly 
believed that the English influences were at work to lead 
Prussia into the path he regarded as the most dangerous 
and disastrous—that of open and irreconcilable enmity 
to Russia. He says that as long ago as the Crimean 
War a scheme had been formed by certain illustrious 
English personages, with Prince Albert at their head, 
for the forcible partition of Russia. The project had a 
good deal of support in Berlin, not merely in the Court 
but in the press. Weare told that ‘‘ the aim specified as 
that which Prussia should strive as the champion of 
Europe to attain, was the partition of Russia, by the 
forfeiture of the Baltic provinces, including St. Peters- 
burg, to Prussia and Sweden, the loss of the entire 
territory of the Republic of Poland in its widest extent, 
and the disintegration of the remainder by a division 
between Great Russians and Little Russians. In justi- 
fication of this programme the theory of Baron von 
Haxthausen-Abbendburg was made use of: namely, 
that the three zones, with their mutually supplementing 
products, could not fail to secure predominance in 
Europe to the hundred millions of Russians provided 
they remained united.” 

Bismarck thought that this audacious and compre- 
hensive scheme was merely designed in the interests of 
England. But the events of the past few years have 
shown that Germany would have had quite as much to 
gain as any other State by rendering Russia powerless. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that in 
the ‘‘ fifties” and the ‘‘ sixties ” the two Powers he was 
really afraid of were Austria and France. The true 
weakness of the former even he did not really under- 
stand till the collapse of the Sadowa campaign, and 
even then, and long after, he was haunted by the 
apprehension of a possible alliance—unlikely as_ it 
seems to us now—between Austria, Russia and 
France against Germany. With England, apart from 
his personal relations towards the Court, he deprecated 
all closer relations, for the reason, as he always main- 
tained, that under the British Parliamentary and Party 
system, any continuity in our foreign policy was im- 
possible to secure. There could be no guarantee, he 
thought, that a General Election might not at any time 
occur to disturb the calculations of diplomacy, and 
reverse the acts of an outgoing Ministry. Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at Bristol this week, dealt with this very 
subject. 

The book is not wholly concerned with high matters 
of politics. Bismarck writes solely and decorously, as 
a statesman concerned with great transactions, and is 
not anxious to provide piquant ‘‘copy.” But his 
humour, which was one of his many redeeming 
qualities, breaks out constantly in his pen-and-ink 
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sketches of the princes, diplomatists and politicians 
with whom he was in contact, in the description of 
his trials, bickerings, quarrels and reconciliations with 
the old Emperor, and in the all-too-brief account of his 
youthful career, while he was endeavouring to plant 
his feet on the lower rungs of the official ladder. 
There is a delightful passage which tells how the big 
young Brandenburger, fresh from the University, 
Was appointed to act as Referendarius to the 
magistrate who presided over the Divorce Court. 
The Judge used to retire to his room and go 
to sleep, leaving the Referendarius, aged twenty, 
to adjust the most delicate matrimonial difficulties 
by ‘‘arguments drawn from reason and morality.” 
Excellent also is Bismarck’s account of his doings in 
the revolutionary crisis of 1848, and the blunt manner 
in which the young Brandenburg squire lectured 
generals, ministers, and finally the king himself, on 
the pusillanimity of yielding to mob violence. The 
extraordinary audacity of the man comes out from the 
beginning. Bravery, perhaps, is not the rarest of 
virtues ; but to find physical and moral courage united 
in the highest degree in the same individual is un- 
common enough, and goes far to explain Bismarck’s 
success. On the whole the book leaves Bismarck’s 
reputation better than it found it, except to those who 
expected to find in a splendid, but essentially human, 
figure, an angel of light or a demon of melodramatic 
wickedness. 


A SCOTCH PROFESSOR ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


**A Short History of English Literature.” By George 
Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. London: 
Macmillan. 


ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY tells us in the pre- 
face to this work that no portion of it has been 
delivered as lectures. We are heartily glad to hear 
it. For a work more discreditable to a University 
Professor never issued from the press. Of the 
responsibility incurred by a writer who undertakes to 
instruct the public as an authority on his subject, 
and an authority whose qualifications appear to be 
guaranteed by his official position, Professor Saintsbury 
seems to have no notion. This ‘‘Short History” is 
evidently designed for the use of serious readers, 
for the ordinary reader who will naturally look to it 
for general instruction and guidance in the study of 
English literature and to whom it will serve as a book 
of reference, for students in schools and colleges, to 
many of whom it will in all likelihood be prescribed as a 
text-book, for teachers engaged in preparing pupils for 
examination. Of all these readers there will not be one 
in a hundred who will not be obliged to take its state- 
ments on trust, to assume that its facts are correct, that 
its generalisations are sound, that its criticisms and 
critical theories are at any rate not absurd. It need 
hardly be said that under these circumstances a writer 
who had any pretension to conscientiousness would do 
his utmost to avoid all such errors as ordinary diligence 
could easily prevent, that he would guard scrupulously 
against random assertions and reckless misstatements, 
that he would, in other words, spare no pains to deserve 
the confidence placed in him by those who are not 
qualified to check his statements or question his dogmas, 
and who naturally suppose that the post which he 
occupies is a sufficient guarantee of the soundness and 
accuracy of his work. But so far from Professor 
Saintsbury having any sense of what is due to his 
position and to his readers, he has imported into 
his work the worst characteristics of irresponsible 
journalism : generalisations the sole supports of which 
are audacious assertions, the old bad art of making 
ignorance assume, and assume plausibly, the semblance 
of knowledge, an indifference to exactness and accuracy 
as well with respect to important matters as in trifles 
so scandalous as to be almost incredible. 

Sir Thomas More said of Tyndale’s version of the 
New Testament that to seek for errors in it was to look 
for drops of water in the sea. What was said very 
unfairly of Tyndale’s work may be said with literal 
truth of Professor Saintsbury’s. The utmost extent of 
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the space at our disposal will only suffice for a few 
illustrations. We will select those which appear to us 
most typical. In the chapter on Anglo-Saxon literature 
the Professor favours us with the astounding statement, 
that in Anglo-Saxon poetry ‘‘there is practically no 
lyric.” It is scarcely necessary to say that not only does 
Anglo-Saxon poetry abound in lyrics, but that it is in its 
lyrical note that its chief power and charm consists. In 
the threnody of the ‘‘ Ruin,” and the ‘‘ Grave,” in the 
sentimental pathos of the ‘‘ Seafarer,” of ‘‘ Deor’s Com- 
plaint,” and of the remarkable fragment describing the 
husband’s pining for his wife, in the fiery passion of 
the three great war-songs, in the glowing subjective 
intensity of the ‘‘ Judith,” in the religious ecstacy of the 
‘* Holy Rood” and of innumerable passages in the other 
poems attributed to Cynewulf and of the poem attributed 
to Cwdmon, deeper and more piercing lyric notes have 
never been struck. Take such a passage as the following 
from the ‘‘ Satan,” typical it may be added of scores of 
others : 
‘QO, thou glory of the Lord! 
hosts, 
O thou might of the Creator! 
O, thou bright day of splendour! 
God! 
O ye hosts of angels! O thou highest heaven ! 
O that I am shut from the everlasting jubilee 
That I cannot reach my hands again to Heaven, 
eye thee Nor hear with my ears ever again 
The clear-ringing strains of the heavenly trumpets.” 
And this is a poetry which has ‘‘ practicaily no lyric” f 
On p. 2 the Professor tells us that there is no rhyme 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry; on p. 18 we find him giving 
an account of the rhyming poem in the ‘‘ Exeter Book.” 
Of the Professor’s method of dealing with particular 
works and particular authors, one or two examples 
must suffice. He tells us on p. 125 that the heroines 
in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Legend of Good Women” are the most 
hapless and blameless of Ovid’s Heroides. It would be 
interesting to know what connexion Cleopatra, whose 
story comes first, has with Ovid’s Heroides, or if the 
term ‘‘ Heroides ” be as it appears to be (for it is printed 
in italics) the title of Ovid’s Heroic Epistles, what 
connexion four out of the ten have with Ovid’s work. 
In any case the statement is partly erroneous and wholly 
misleading. In the account given of the Scotch poets, 
the Professor, speaking of Douglas’ translation of the 
‘‘Eneid ” says, he ‘‘ does not embroider on his text.”” 
This is an excellent illustration of the confidence which 
may be placed in the Professor’s assertions about works 
on which most of his readers must take what he says on 
trust. Douglas is continually ‘‘ embroidering on his 
text,” indeed, he habitually does so. We open his 
translation purely at random; we find him turning 
#neid ” Il. 496-499 : 
‘*Non sic aggeribus ruptis cum.spumeus amnis 
Exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
Fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta trahit.” 
‘* Not sa fersly the fomy river or flude 
Brekkis over the bankis on spait quhen it is wode.. 
And with his brusch and fard of water brown, 
The dykys and the schorys betis down, 
Ourspreddand croftis and flattis wyth hys spate: 
Our all the feyldis that they may row ane bate 
Quhill houssis and the flokkis flittis away, 
The corne grangis and standard stakkys of hay.” 
We open ‘‘4Eneid” IX. 2: 
Trim de ceelo misit Saturnia Juno 
Audacem ad Turnum. Luco tum forte parentis- 
Pilumni Turnus sacrata valle sedebat. 
Ad quem sic roseo Thaumantias ore locuta est.” 
We find it turned : 
‘Juno that lyst not blyn 
** Of hir auld malyce and iniquyte, 
Hir madyn Iris from hevin sendys sche 
To the bald Turnus malapart and stout; 
Quhilk for the tyme was wyth al his rout. 
Amyd ane vale wonnder lovn and law, 
Syttand at eys within the hallowit schaw 
Of God Pilumnus his progenitor. 
Thamantis dochter knelys him before, 
I meyn Iris thys ilk fornamyt maide, 
And with hir rosy lippis thus him said.’” 
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And this is a translator who ‘‘does not embroider on 
his text”! We turn to the end of the tenth ‘‘Eneid” 
and we find him introducing six lines which have 
nothing to correspond with them in the original. 
It is perfecty plain that Professor Saincsbury has 
criticised and commented on a work which he could 
never have inspected. The same ignorance is dis- 
played in the account of Lydgate. He is pro- 
nounced to be a versifier rather than a poet, his verse 
is described as ‘‘ sprawling and staggering.” The truth 
is that Lydgate’s style and verse are often of exquisite 
beauty, that he was a poet of fine genius, that his 
descriptions of nature almost rival Chaucer’s, that his 
powers of pathos are of a high order, that at his 
best he is one of the most musical of poets. We 
have not space to illustrate what must be obvious 
to any one who has not gone to encyclopadias and 
handbooks for his knowledge of this poet’s writings, 
but who is acquainted with the original. It will 
not be disputed that Gray was a competent judge 
of these matters, and Gray’s verdict must be substi- 
tuted for what we have not space to prove and illus- 
trate. ‘‘I donot pretend,” he says, ‘‘ to set Lydgate 
on a level with his master Chaucer, but he certainly 
comes the nearest to him of any contemporary writer 
that I am acquainted with. His choice of expression 
and the smoothness of his verse far surpass both Gower 
and Occleve.” Of one passage in Lydgate, Gray has 
observed that ‘‘ it has touched the very heart-strings of 
compassion with so masterly a hand as to merit a place 
among the greatest poets.” Turn where we will we 
are confronted with blunders. Take the account given 
of Shakespeare. He began his metre, we are told, with 
the lumbering ‘‘ fourteeners.” He did, so far as is 
known, nothing of the kind. Again: ‘‘It is only by 
guesses that anything is dated before the ‘ Comedy of 
Errors’ at the extreme end of 1594.” In answer to 
this it may be sufficient to say that ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” 
was published in 1593, that ‘‘ Henry VI.” was acted 
on 3 March, 1592, that ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” was acted 
on 25 January, 1594, and that ‘‘ Lucrece” was entered 
on the Stationers’ books 9 May, 1594. This is on a par 
with the assertion, on page 315, that Shakespeare was 
traditionally born on 2; April! Take, again, the account 
given of Burke. Our readers will probably think us 
jesting when we tell them that Prof. Saintsbury gravely 
informs us that Burke supported the American Revolu- 
tion. Is the Professor unacquainted with the two finest 
speeches which have ever been delivered in any 
language since Cicero? Can he possibly be ignorant 
that Burke, so far from supporting that revolution, did 
allin his power to prevent it? The whole account of 
Burke, it may be added, is full of inaccuracies. The 
American Revolution was not brought about under a 
Tory administration. What brought that revolution 
about was Charles Townshend’s tax, and that tax was 
imposed under a Whig administration, as every well- 
informed Board-school lad would know. Burke did not 
lose his seat at Bristol owing to his support of Roman 
Catholic claims. If Prof. Saintsbury had turned to one 
of the finest of Burke’s minor speeches—the speech 
addressed to the electors of Bristol—he would have seen 
that Burke’s support of the Roman Catholic claims was 
only one, and that not the most important, of the causes 
which cost him his seat. Similar ignorance is dis- 
played in the remark (p. 629) that ‘‘ Burke joined, 
and indeed headed, the crusade against Warren 
Hastings, in 1788." The prosecution of Warren 
Hastings was undertaken on Burke’s sole initiative, not 
in 1788 but in 1785. A few lines onward we are told 
that the series of Burke’s writings on the French 
Revolution ‘‘ began with the ‘ Reflections,’ in 1790, and 
was continued in the ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,’ 1790.” 
‘‘A Letter toa Noble Lord” had nothing to do with 
the French Revolution, except collaterally as it affected 
Burke’s public conduct, and appeared, not in 1790 but 
in 1795. 

It seems impossible to open this book anywhere 
without alighting on some blunder or some inaccuracy. 
Speaking (p. 277) of Willoughby’s well-known ‘‘ Avisa,” 
the Professor observes that nothing is known of 
Willoughby or of ‘‘ Avisa.” If the Professor had known 
anything about the work he would have known that 
“‘ Avis” is simply an anagram made up of the initial 
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letters of Amans, vxor, inviolata semper amanda, and 
that nothing is known of ‘‘ Avisa” for the simple reason 
that nothing is known of the site of More’s Utopia. On 
p- 360 we are told that Phineas Fletcher’s ‘‘ Piscatory 
Eclogues,” which are, of course, confounded with his 
‘* Sicelides,” are a masque; on p. 624 that Robertson 
wrote a history of Charles I. On p. 482, John Pomfret, 
the author of one of the most popular poems of the 
eighteenth century, is called Thomas. On p. 358, 
Brutus, the legendary founder of Britain, is actually 
described as the son of AEneas. If Prof. Saintsbury 
were as familiar as he affects to be with Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, with Layamon and the early metrical 
romances, he would have known that Brutus is fabled 
to have been the son of Sylvius, the son of Ascanius, 
and, consequently, the great-grandson of Aineas. 
Many of the Professors critical remarks can only 
be explained on the supposition that he assumes 
that his readers will not take the trouble to verify 
his references or question his dogmas. We will 
give one or two instances. On p. 468, speaking 
of seventeenth-century prose, he says, with reference 
to Milton, ‘‘ The close of the ‘Apology’ itself is a 
very little, though only a very little, inferior to the 
‘Hydriotaphi.’” By the ‘*Apology” he can only 
mean the ‘‘Apology for Smectymnuus,” for the 
defence of the English people is in Latin. Now, 
will our readers credit that one of the flattest, clum- 
siest- and most commonplace passages in Milton’s 
prose writings, as any one may see who turns to it, is 
pronounced ‘‘only a little inferior” to one of the most 
majestically eloquent passages in our prose literature. 
On p. 652, Swift’s style, that perfection of simple, 
unadorned sermo pedestris—is described as marked 
by ‘‘volcanic magnificence.” Indeed, the Professor’s 
critical dicta are as amazing as his facts. We have 
only space for one or two samples. Cowley’s 
‘* Anacreontics” are ‘‘ not very far below Milton.” Dr. 
Donne was ‘‘the most gifted man of letters next to 
Shakespeare.” Where Bacon, where Ben Jonson, 
where Milton are to stand is not indicated. Akenside’s 
stilted ‘‘ Odes” ‘‘ fall not so far short of Collins.” We 
wonder what our Professor’s criterion of poetry can be. 

But enough of the Professor’s criticism, which is as 
absurd in what it praises as in what it censures. Of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s indifference to exactness and accuracy 
in details and facts we need go no further for illus- 
trations than to his dates. Such things cannot be re- 
garded as trifles in a book designed to be a book of 
reference. We will give a few instances, We are in- 
formed on p. 238 that Ascham’s ‘‘ Schoolmaster” 
was published in 1568; it was published, as its title- 
page shows, in 1570. Hume’s ‘“ Dissertations” were 
first published, not in 1762, but in 1757. Bale’s flight 
to Germany was not in 1547, when such a step would 
have been unnecessary, but in 1540. Pecock was, we 
are told, translated to Chichester in 1550, exactly ninety 
years after his death! As if to perplex the readers of 
this book, two series of dates are given; we have the 
dates in the narrative and the dates in the index, and 
no attempt is made to reconcile the discrepancies. 
Accordingly we find in the narrative that Caxton 
was probably born in 1415—in the index that he 
was born in 1422; in the narrative that Latimer, 
Fisher, Gascoign and Atterbury were born respectively 
in 1489, in 1465, about 1537 and in 1672—in the 
index that they were born respectively in 1485, 
1459, 1525 and 1662; in the narrative Gay was born 
in 1688-—in the index he was born in 1685. In the 
narrative Collins dies in 1756, and Mrs. Browning is 
born in 1806—in the index Collins dies in 1759, and 
Mrs. Browning is born in 1809. The narrative telis us 
that Aubrey was born in 1626, and John Dyer circa 
1688—in the index that Aubrey was born in 1624 and 
Dyer circa 17 In the index Mark Pattison dies in 
1884—in the narrative he dies in 1889. In Professor 
Saintsbury’s eyes such indifference to accuracy may be 
venial : in our opinion it is nothing short of scandalous. 
It is assuredly most unfair to those who will naturally 
expect to find in a book of reference trustworthy in- 
formation. 

We must now conclude, though we have very far from 
exhausted the list of errors and misstatements, of 
feeblenesses in criticism and of absurdities in theory 
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which we have noted. Nor have we left ourselves 
space to give some specimens of what, to borrow 
an expression from Swift, the poverty of our lan- 
guage compels us to call the Professor’s ‘‘ style.” 
If our criticism of this book shall seem unduly harsh we 
are sorry, but a more exasperating writer than Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, with his indifference to all that 
should be dear to the conscience of a true scholar, 
the mingled coarseness, triviality and arrogance of his 
tone, and the offensive vulgarity of his dicta and style— 


a very well of English defiled—we have never had the 
misfortune to meet with. 


FRANK LOCKWOOD. 


** Sir Frank Lockwood: A Biographical Sketch.” By 
Augustine Birrell. London: Smith, Elder. 1808. 


“THe story of Frank Lockwood's life, told by 
Augustine Birrell, has a very attractive sound. 
It seems hardly possible that such a book could be 
otherwise than highly entertaining. First thoughts 
might perhaps suggest that there was a danger of the 
life of one wit, written by another, sharing the failure 
that waits on the proximity of two wits at dinner, but it 
would be the first thought of a cynic, and where Frank 
Lockwood comes in, there is no room for cynicism. If 
there is any soul harbouring so unworthy a thought, let 
him read this book, and his cynicism will dry up as an 
unhealthy mist in sunshine. And yet Lockwood’s 
career is surely one the critics—if they at all answer to 
Disraeli’s diagnosis—-would fall upon with the energy of 
jackals and the laughter of hyznas. Not only was he 
a great success, buta great success in a line where 
ignominious failure is the rule, and where failure means 
idle hands to put in empty pockets. A life of unin- 
terrupted success—of steady movement upwards—-in 
circumstances unvaryingly stimulating, never depressing 
—a life there was no hid skeleton to mock—who could 
help envying such a man ? But when you saw him and 
knew him, you did not envy: rather you expanded in the 
warmth of his success, and were glad that sometimes the 
battle is to the strong and the race to the swift. It may 
be that Lockwood had not greater gifts than, or even as 
great as, some men the world has not heard of—it may be 
he would never have attained his great success without 
assistance from fortune ; but either way it is clear, and 
one inevitably felt it, that in his case, fortune for once 
blundered into a good choice. It is not so much what 
he actually did—Q.C., M.P., law officer of the Crown— 
that is the regular curriculum of the successful and 
ambitious barrister ; but he achieved it lightly, without 
the usual drawbacks. He began well with a university 
education, and if his scholarship was no striking 
testimony to Cambridge teaching, he did not go down 
without learning the secret of college life. Cambridge 
was followed by the Bar with practically none of that 
indeterminate parenthesis, which tries so many Univer- 
sity men on their entrance, or would-be entrance, into 
the world. ‘‘Call” in 1872 in its turn was followed 
almost immediately by success ; his first year brought 
him briefs to the value of 125 guineas, the second year 
265 guineas. By 1875 he was making £600 a year, 
which was raised the year after to over a thousand. 
‘*Nor,” says his biographer, ‘‘ did he ever know what it 
was to be rebuffed in his professional fortunes.” Round 
his professional success grew everything else that makes 
life worth living ; friends—-really so, not acquaintances—— 
in troops, the society of the men and women best worth 
knowing in his time, wife, family, an ideal home. 
Moreover his work, though strenuous in the extreme, 
was the very opposite of monotonous, his practice 
embracing the causes célébres of every class. Then, 
that nothing might be wanting, he knew how to enjoy a 
holiday, being a sportsman and lover of the country. 
Like Macbeth, Lockwood ‘‘ had it all,” but it never so 
much as occurred to the world—even the world—to 
suspect that he ‘‘played foully for it.” The severest 
thing one ever heard said of him was that he was no 
lawyer, the one envious expression the unsuccessful 
toiler at the Law Reports allowed his overwrought 
feelings. There was not much init. Lockwood never 
professed to be a scientific lawyer—-how many are ? 
perhaps two in a generation—but he had a better grip 
of law than many legal technicists, for he realised that 
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English law is but a collection of rules of conduct. On. 
one occasion, opposing counsel (the nearest perhaps toa 
scientific lawyer of living barristers) asked the jury to» 
apply the principles of legal science to the facts of the- 
particular case before them. Lockwoody in his turn, 
promptly asked them to apply a little common sense. 
The jury, we may presume, did so, for they immediately 
found in his favour. One is tempted to inquire into the 
secret of such a man’s success and happiness. Where 
did it lie? Can it be acquired? But such prying into» 
the hidden things of life would be rather out of place- 
here. Introspection was not at all in Lockwood’s way. 
He was wise enough to take the good things that life 
brought him, and thank God. Like most men of action, 
he had a practical belief in God—not fromany theological 
bias, still less on any metaphysical ground—nor even 
was it so much bringing up, as that ‘‘he knew enough 
about human nature to know it was deeply wounded 
somewhere, and sorely stood in need of a healer.” 
Truly, it is invigorating at a time when one’s ears are 
constantly assailed with the jm de siécle whinings of 
feeble folk to dwell on this strong man, who did his 
work honestly and enjoyed life, who knew nothing of 
problems, but much of duty. 

If we have said little of Mr. Birrell, he will be the first 
to take it as the best compliment we can pay him. In 
truth, we have not been thinking of Mr. Birrell but of: 
his subject; such is the manner of his book. He has so; 
done, and not overdone, his work, that we feel at once 
no excuse is needed for writing the biography of a 
man about whom the main thing was that he had a 
heart, and a heart in the right place. Some have been. 
heard to regret that Lockwood died before he was a 
judge. On the other hand, does it not add a touch to 
the charm of his career, as of a picture or a story, that 
it leaves something to the imagination? 


PROFESSOR DRYASDUST ON THE HISTORY 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


‘*A History of Chemistry from Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” By Ernst von Meyer, Ph.D. 
Translated by George McGowan, Ph.D. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 1808. 


\ ITH the single exception of Robert Boyle alchemy 

and chemistry have one history up to the end 
of the seventeenth century. And a most fascinating 
history it is, imbued to the full with the mysteriousness 
of the age which produced it; the weird, semi-mystical 
lives of the alchemists reflecting themselves in their 
works, crude masses of unclassified knowledge bound 
together by the most diverse of ties, surely the 
strangest mixture of fact and imagination, credulity 
and sheer romance, that any history has seen. After 
the close of the period during which the Greek 
notion of the elements held sway, all energies were 
absorbed in a search for the mercurius philosophorum 
—the philosopher’s stone. At this time the metals 
Were supposed to consist of mercury and sulphur, with 
salt thrown in a little later on, by way of seasoning no 
doubt. The large part played by mercury in the work 
of those days is not surprising; it was a substance quite 
remarkable enough to be looked upon as sufficiently 
changeable and mobile to be the basis of many 
things. The metals had the various planetary signs as 
their symbols: alchemy touched medicine on the one 
side, astrology and the black arts on the other. Blind- 
folded ic made tentative excursions into the unknown 
and inexplicable fields which surrounded it; it brought 
together and endeavoured to amalgamate the most 
distant facts and theories, and it produced as a 
consequence the most delightful of absurdities and 
extravagant of conceits. The roving minds and 
natures of the alchemists, their wonderful recipes illus- 
trated by mystical coloured drawings of lions and 
tigers, dragons and lilies, their continual rediscoveries 
of the elixir of life and the philosopher’s stone, which 
latter would change thousands of ounces of mercury into 
solid gold, fill their writings with a strange far-away 
interest which we do not seek to escape and must be 
slow indeed not to feel. 

But for Professor Dryasdust these influences do not 
exist; he gives us a long account of alchemy divided 
into sections and subsections, with the views of one man 
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here and another man there, with accounts of the extent 
of the alchemists’ knowledge of pharmacy, metallurgy, 
and so on arranged under separate headings. There 
is no attempt to weave the history of alchemy into a 
definite whole, and present it to us as a living thing 
full of vital interest. The Professor is too unsym- 
pathetic for that. We get in its place separate and 
superficial biographies of different men, with short 
accounts of their labours, accompanied as a rule by 
mildly deprecatory remarks. It is most amusing to see 
Professor Dryasdust, the pedagogue, with his finger 
warningly uplifted, as he says in substance: ‘‘ Foolish 
man! Why did you do this? And how was it that 
you failed to observe certain facts and deduce certain 
conclusions which must have been self-evident to you? 
However highly I endeavour to rate your efforts the 
benefits which have accrued to science from them have 
indeed been but slight.” This sort of thing is too 
patronisingly ludicrous to be withstood. To the patient 
chemist of to-day, wearied with the all-important work 
of determining whether two volumes of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen always combine with absolute exactitude to 
the fifth place of decimals to form water, there must 
be something stimulating in the thought of such men as 
Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, Raymund Lully and Albertus 
Magnus! But Professor Dryasdust will hear nothing 
of this. Away with all romance, all things of interest, 
all quaintness and weirdness ; beware the dragons and 
lilies, the elixirs and spirits ; to read about Paracelsus 
and his Archeus, the good genius of digestion, is not 
this to declare yourself sublimely unwise ? None of these 
things fall in with the Professor’s doctrines, which are 
based on utility, and they may go to the wall. 

As we draw nearer our own times the Professor does 
not alter his treatment of history save for a brief inter- 
lude on the death of the phlogistic system and its 
replacement by the atomic theory. Here the book is at 
its best, dealing with the three greatest names of 
modern chemistry—Lavoisier, Berzelius and Liebig ; 
here the Professor seems to be in closer contact with his 
subject, to feel a little more about it and less resemble 
some sort of classifying and tabulating machine. The 
book is rather a brief encyclopaedia than anything 
else ; you can look in the index, turn up a man’s name, 
find out where and when he lived, where he died and 
what he chiefly occupied himself about ; or you can look 
under the section headed, say, ‘‘ Carboxylic Acids,” and 
find a brief résumé of their exciting careers from the 
time of Liebig to that of Kolbe and the present day. 
All of which may be very nice on the laboratory book- 
shelf, but scarcely goes to make a history as we under- 
stand it. Yet the book is a classical piece of work, if by 
this we understand one which is very learned, very 
heavy, very solid and very German. 

Mr. McGowan’s translation cannot have been a 
labour of love, otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the Germanisms which find a place there. 
The new edition has been considerably augmented 
and brought up to date, and in the treatment of 
recent work nothing of importance has been omitted. 


’ But it is a book of reference for the serious student; 


no vivid imagination, no play of fancy or original turn 
of thought lightens its pages; it is an artificial desert, 
admirable only for the labour involved in its preparation. 
There may be some who like travelling in the desert, 
but they must go well equipped, for they will find no 
oases. 

MODERN EUROPE. 


‘‘ The Historical Development of Modern Europe, from 
the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time.” By 
Charles M. Andrews, Associate Professor of 
History in Bryn Mawr College. Vol. II. 1850-97. 
New York and London: Putnams. 1808. 


= history of our own times, though, under that 
and other titles, it has been attempted by many 
hands, has not yet been written with any approach to 
success. The record is either diluted with insignificant 
details or condensed to pemmican point. By avoiding 
both these faults, Professor Charles Andrews, in the 
second and final volume of his ‘‘ Modern Europe” has 
shown that he is gifted with one of the qualities 
essential to an historian. It is mainly by his judicious 
selection.and rejection of facts that he contrives to gain 
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and keep the attention of his readers. In this he is 
assisted by a simple though not ungraceful style. 
Perhaps it is the fluency of his pen which has tempted 
him into the not infrequent inaccuracies that occur in 
his pages. Who, for instance, was Lord Loftus? But 
perhaps an American writer should not be asked to 
understand the niceties of English titles so lovingly 
studied by his country-women. We accept the ex- 
cuse. But who was Count Bendetti? These are 
small matters, it may be said, yet they set the critic’s 
teeth on an edge, and gravely impair the value 
of what, with the help of its capital index, might 
be made a useful book of reference. It is pretty 
sure to run into a second edition, and we advise the 
author to see that these and many similar errors are 
corrected by some painstaking person with a turn for 
matters of fact. At the same time a few more dates 
might be inserted, so as to facilitate reference to official 
documents and old files of newspapers for points on 
which the student may require more information than is 
provided in these facile pages—facile, but not super- 
ficial. The main impression which they leave on the 
mind is that of absolute fairness on the author’s part. 
He displays, and probably entertains, no prepossessions 
either for or against Monarchical institutions, and he 
describes the duel between Germany and France, 
between Russia and Turkey, between Beaconsfield and 
Alexander III.’s Ministers, without any partisan feeling. 
And this he does without taking all the blood and 
colour out of his story. 

This, it will be admitted, is no inconsiderable merit. 
Yet it must not be supposed that his summary of events 
is in any special degree authentic and authoritative. 
There is no sign that he has had access to any 
documents which are not open to the general public, 
or even that he has brought to bear on the problems 
before him—the mysteries as well as the histories of 
this last half-century—any exceptional insight or 
powers of reflection. His judgments are those of 
the ordinary, fair-minded, reasonable man dealing 
with matters of common knowledge. And more than 
once he has the candour to intimate that the whole truth 
has not yet been brought to light. If there is no trace of 
inspiration in his work, we are, on the other hand, spared 
all attempts at dogmatism, and, though we cannot point 
to any results of independent research, there is no 
ground to complain of indolence or misrepresentation. 
In short, the book may be recommended to anybody 
who wishes to acquire a working knowledge of Euro- 
pean events between 1850 and 1897, or to refresh his 
memory of things that happened in his own lifetime— 
just the things that are apt to be confused in a busy 
man’s mind. Professor Andrews has been careful to 
bring his record down to date, though some of his 
most recent additions strike us as unduly brief and 
almost perfunctory. But this may be because we have 
ourselves failed to view the last few years in their 
proper historical perspective. Writing on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the author, perhaps, is already placed 
in that detached position which, by those who live in 
the very arena of an exciting scene, is only to be at- 
tained after the lapse of a few decades. Let us, at 
least, give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Probably it will not be generally considered a fault in 
the writer that his judgments are uniformly gentle and 
his beliefs optimistic. It is the fashion of an inverti- 
brate age to regard everybody ‘‘as rather a good fellow 
if only you know him well enough”—one of the many 
foolish speeches which have been imputed as wisdom to 
a famous academical person by his admiring young 
men. Weare presented in these pages with the side 
that is not seamy of such statesmen as Bismarck, 
Napoleon III., and Pobyedonostseff. The doctoring of 
the Ems despatch by King William's minister—in order 
to rush France into a declaration of war—is politely 
described as preparing for the press a ‘‘ condensed 
account” which ‘sinned greatly in the matter of 
omissions.” The desertion of Austria by France in 
1866 is accounted for, not by any intentional disloyalty 
at the Tuileries, but because the Imperial intriguer 
found himself in ‘‘a position that made straightforward 
dealing impossible.” And the persecution of the 
Russian Jews by the Procurator of the Holy Synod is 
attributed to a desire to eradicate all disintegrating 
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forces, and to make the orthodox faith and Slavic blood 
supreme in the Empire. These, we admit, are considera- 
tions which may fairly be urged by the candid historian. 
Indeed, they are things that ought to be said. But 
they do not state the whole case, or half of it. The 
optimism of which we have spoken in Professor Andrews 
is seen in his final survey of affairs in Austria-Hungary 
and in Italy. At a time when the Dual Kingdom is 
torn by dissension, and seems only connected by the 
existence of acommon Ruler, now far advanced in years, 
it appears almost ironical to assert that the complex 
peoples of Cisleithania are held firmly together by a 
common system of administration (what of the Czechs in 
the Bohemian Diet ?); that Transleithania is united 
under a compact nationality and a ‘‘ powerful Diet” 
(which thwarts and defies impartially every Minister 
appointed by the Crown); finally, that the two States 
are ‘‘ joined together without likelihood of separation,” 
and that the Ausgleich is no longer a theoretical ex- 
periment, but ‘‘a political necessity.” Even more 
sanguine, in view of the actual facts, is the review of the 
present position in Italy. It is worth quotation—not by 
way of ridicule, since it is partly true : ‘‘ Should she be 
able to find a modus vivendi with Europe that would 
admit of a reduction of armaments and the lightening of 
the weight of taxation, and to arrive at some under- 
standing with the Church that would bring the Clergy 
and the loyal Catholics to her support, and prevent 
them from allying with her enemies the Socialists and 
Republicans, she would certainly have no difficulty, as 
past events have shown, in maintaining her position as 
a strong and independent Constitutional Monarchy.” 
This, we believe, is the politest possible way of an- 
nouncing that a country has entered into treaties which 
she cannot keep, is crushed with taxation yet unable to 
pay her way, and is distracted with religious feuds, 
political disaffection, and general anarchy. But for 
these drawbacks, we agree with Professor Andrews 
that the out-look for King: Humbert’s subjects is far 
from hopeless or discouraging. 


THE SALT OF LIFE. 


“**Common Salt.” By C. Godfrey Giimpel: London. 
Sonnenschein. 1898. 

A CURIOUS and interesting experiment, well known 

to every doctor and biologist, illustrates the 
‘importance of common salt in the vital economy of the 
body. Ifadrop of fresh blood, obtained for instance 
‘by pricking the finger, be examined under the micro- 
scope it will be seen that the red corpuscles, the 
carriers of oxygen in the body, rapidly lose their smooth 
contours and become prickled like the fretful porcupine. 
This change, which is a preliminary to death, takes 
place still more rapidly if, for optical convenience, the 
drop has been diluted with ordinary water. If a minute 
grain of salt be added some of the little cells will regain 
their original shape, and, if a weak mixture of salt and 
water is used as the original diluting agent, the de- 
generative changes are retarded for a considerable 
time. From such an experiment the student is led to the 
general rule thatall tissues which he wishes to examine 
as nearly as possible in the condition of life must be 
placed in a weak solution of salt. Asa matter of fact, 
every cell, every tissue in the living body of man is 
bathed in a juice containing about 6 per cent. of 
common salt, and a solution very slightly stronger than 
this is known to physiologists as ‘‘ normal salt solu- 
tion,” or as the French term it “‘ artificial serum.” The 
living tissues are more at home in this thanin any other 
mixture that can be made up artificially. When for 
instance, after serious loss of blood it is desired to 
stimulate the heart by replacing in the vessels a bulk of 
fluid, normal salt, heated to the temperature of the 
body, is employed. The importance of this mineral 
constituent of the body has been known for long. Salt 
is absolutely necessary to the conduct of the vital 
functions. Forming as it does an important element in 
the flesh of all animals used as food, it is probable that 
carnivorous creatures, devouring their food raw and 
full of its natural fluids, obtain a sufficient supply of 
salt in this indirect fashion. But the case is different 
with vegetarian feeders. Bunge, the great German 
physiological chemist, showed that most plants contain 
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very little common salt and a considerable bulk of 
potash compounds. Potash salts appear to exercise a 
deleterious influence upon the blood, but this effect is 
counteracted by an abundant supply of common salt. 
From one or from both of these reasons results the 
salt hunger so well known. Vegetarian tribes will 
barter their all or endure the greatest hardships for a 
supply of salt. Oxen, sheep, cattle, deer and antelopes 
in their native wilds traverse immense distances to visit 
salt springs or to devour some of the few vegetables 
which contain a large quantity of salt. 

These and many kindred facts Mr. Giimpel sets out 
with knowledge, clearness and vivacity. He has 
evidently read widely and assimilated a great part of 
what he has read. Were his purpose to direct the atten- 
tion of the general reader to the interesting problems 
of the human body in health and disease, we should be 
content to congratulate him upon his text and to praise 
his sermon. But he is persuaded that most civilised 
men eat too little salt, and that a large proportion of our 
ailments are due to a lack of salt in our systems. He 
prints a terrifying appendix consisting of a list of recent 
sudden deaths obscurely attributed to apoplexy or to 
heart-failure, and suggests that his treatment might 
have prevented them. He advises salt for cholera, 
cancer, nervous complaints, gout and uric acid, colds, 
influenza, consumption, diphtheria, fevers, tropical com- 
plaints, sunstroke, plague and certain other diseases. 
He implores every one in health or out of health to put 
a pinch of salt in every cup of tea, to put a pinch of salt 
in every cup of coffee, and above all to take, night and 
morning, as much salt dissolved in a glass of water, as 
will lie heaped up on the surface ofa shilling. We may 
say at once that we cannot see much harm in the pre- 
scription, and, so far, it differs immensely from many 
of the nostrums lauded by amateur physicians. In 
some cases not improbably it might do a considerable 
amount of good. Salt is an important constituent in 
many of the waters of Spas resorted to by chronic 
invalids. It is a mild tonic, digestive and stimulant 
and in the solution suggested by Mr. Giimpel certainly 
would be much more wholesome than the nightcap 
of whisky and water or the preprandial cup of tea. 
In the case of infants reared on artificial food con- 
taining sugar but no salt, it is more than probable 
that Mr. Giimpel is :ight in pointing out a dietetic 
mistake. 

On the other hand, Mr. Giimpel has not made even 
the beginning of a case for his drug as a prophylactic 
and specific. For the establishment of his thesis it 
would be necessary to bring forward a great body of 
empirical evidence or a very cogent set of experimental 
proofs. The author has done neither. So far as 
empirical evidence goes he is content with a few cases 
such as the following : ‘‘ Mr. Frederick H—— suffered 
from a severe attack of a constitutional disease (rheu- 
matism ?), which left him so powerless that he could not 
hold himself erect, and was unable to walk, except 
under great stress. He consulted, according to his 
statement, a number of physicians but without relief. 
After four weeks’ use of the salt solution he found him- 
self strong enongh to do ‘what he had despaired of 
ever doing again, viz., walk across Regent’s Park and 
ascend Primrose Hill.’” Mr. Giimpel must know well that 
nearly every advertised specific gets cases of that kind 
by the dozen, and that many of these cases are probably 
quite genuine although the remedies have no efficacy. 
It is only when such empirical evidence has been care- 
fully sifted and classified and has reached a great bulk 
that it is of the smallest importance. So far as experi- 
mental evidence goes, Mr. Giimpel has even less to say 
for himself. To establish his case it would of course be 
necessary to show in a number of cases the coincidence 
of disease or ill-health with an abnormally small amount 
of salt and an association between recovery and the 
attainment of the normal proportions. We are by no 
means prepared to deny the importance of salt regula- 
tion in the body, although we think it highly improbable 
that a single agent can have the extremely wide relation 
to different diseases suggested by this author. Mr. 
Giimpel apparently has been in possession of his theory 
at least since 1871. It seems to us extraordinary that 
a man so evidently acquainted with the methods of 
scientific investigation should have refrained so long 
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from a practical investigation himself. If he believes 
that an absence of salt is so frequently a cause of death, 
why has he not gone to nature to see? Let him begin 
by comparing the proportion of salt in a given weight 
of material from the bodies of a number of men or 
animals dead from disease with the proportions found in 
similar material taken from bodies killed in normal 
health. Very little reflection would suggest to him 
similar lines of experimentalinquiry. If he will produce 
the results of such investigations he may be certain that 
even the medical men whom he is so ready to abuse 
will listen to him. But in the meantime we cannot be 
surprised if they refuse to take down their door-plates, 
and at the suggestion of an @ prori theory refer their 
patients to the nearest grocer. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 


‘*The Hope of Immortality.” An Essay by the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon. London: Seeley. 1898. 


\ K THAT should be the manner of popular Protestant 

theology ? Apparently, judging from Dr. Well- 
don’s attitude, a deprecatory modesty, and a cautious un- 
certainty as befits one belonging to a Church which does 
not claim the privilege of infallibility. As Dr. Welldon 
says, ‘‘The object of writing is to please some one,” and 
again, ‘‘ Protestantism is the democracy of religion ; it 
appeals to the people, not because they are always wise 
or competent judges of religious any more than of 
political questions, but Jecause conscience is sacred and 
supreme, and, where many minds are brought to bear 
upon a subject, the prejudices and peculiarities of 
individuals are corrected, and decause candour is a part 
of religion, and truth in itself is great and it prevails.” 
A truly delightful and lucid statement. What a picture is 
suggested of an infinite number of individuals all being 
candid to the verge of rudeness, and all the possessors 
of a variety of subjective truths out of the contest be- 
tween which one great prevalent and objective truth is 
to appear. The Roman theologian of to-day claims to be 
inheritor by right of uninterrupted descent of thetreasures 
of knowledge of the past; he stands on an upper step 
of the ladder of tradition. The popular Evangelical 
theologian does not trust himself on a ladder. He 
cares nothing for precedent, takes nothing for granted, 
and is hugely delighted when he happens to be at one 
with a scientist. Dr. Welldon’s essay has the disadvan- 
tage of being written for the average man. It is at least 
doubtful whether a popular presentment of subjects 
whose very nature demands logical and philosophical 
treatment, and trained intellectual appreciation, does not 
fail to please alike the scholar whom its insufficiency 
exasperates, and the unlearned whom its inevitable 
intricacies discourage. 

Dr. Welldon has, however, the qualities of his 
defects, and his performance is in some respects better 
than his prefatory promise. If he is apologetic and 
uncertain, he is scrupulously fair, and wide-minded to 
a fault. We say fault, for illumination rarely comes to 
the coldly impartial, and inspiration is denied to the 
cautious. If inclined to be discursive and tiresomely 
explanatory, he is always clear, though his arguments 
occasionally lack closeness, and his employment of 
terms philosophical exactitude. He confuses the soul’s 
faculties with its qualities, and is vague in his use of the 
technical word substance. He fails too to perceive that 
the spiritual faculty of the soul (which is deadened in 
many) cannot be at the same time an element of human 
nature co-existent and equal with the soul. Having 
assumed a general belief in the existence of a vital 
principle or soul-informing organisms (for an attack on 
materialism is no part of his plan), the author proceeds 


to define the terms ‘‘Immortality” and ‘‘ Soul” before 


advancing evidences for the belief for which he pleads. 
Immortality, in itself a negative term, may convey many 
distinct and positive ideas. Four of such theories are 
stated and rejected by the Bishop of Calcutta. Metempsy- 
chosis, old as the Egyptians, modern as Fourier, Spinoza’s 
doctrine of absorption into a universal soul, Comte’s 
suggestion of a vague immortality of fame, and any 
theory of conditional immortality, are shown to be 
unsatisfactory and unworthy. It is from consideration 
of the nature of the soul itself that we draw conclusions 
ds to the miture if not the conditions of its eternal 
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existence and continuance of identity. For even 
Burmeister, as far as we remember, owns that identity 
does not lie in matter but in form, which is the realisa- 
tion of the potential germ which we call soul, nutritive 
in plants, sentient and nutritive in animals, noetic or 
rational in man. The question has arisen of late as to 
whether immortality is the inalienable attribute of the 
lower as well as highest order of soul. If we assert 
that the vital principle informing all organisms is in its 
nature indestructible, then we must necessarily antici- 
pate a future world of plants and animals as well as 
men. And this theory would (like the law of the 
conservation of energy) be merely an @ fortior? argu- 
ment in favour of the immortality of the perfect soul of 
man. On the other hand, it has been maintained that if 
the operation of the soul belongs only to the composi- 
tum, z.e., soul and body combined, then it cannot exist 
apart from the same, and as operation is life, the souls 
of lower organisms perish with the compositum. It 
is on evidences contained in the very nature of the 
human soul that thinkers of all ages have founded 
their belief in its immortality. The chief arguments 
may be briefly stated thus. The soul is immaterial, 
indiscerptible, indissoluble and therefore immortal. It 
is subjectively and objectively self-subsistent, z.e., in- 
dependent of matter in its apprehension of universal 
ideas. Its aspirations crave satisfaction and consum- 
mation, its faculties demand scope and perfection of 
activity in eternity. 


FICTION. 


By May Kendall. London: 


Turkish Bonds.” 
Pearson. 


‘Ts book should have appeared in its present forma 

little time ago, when our hearts were lacerated week 
by week by the pitiful tale of the massacred Armenian. He 
is a little stale just now, but ‘‘ Turkish Bonds” dishes 
him up, heroic, innocent and martyred, with some skill 
and much lively writing. The insinuation that the 
holders of Turkish bonds had their own reasons for 
closing their ears to Armenian howlings is a little 
severe. But Miss May Kendall sees one point of view 
steadily all through her book, which probably adds to 
the vigour of her style, even if it lessens the force of 
her argument. There is plenty of interest in the doings 
of Kenyon & Co. apart from their cause. 


‘*Mistress Nancy Molesworth.” By Joseph Hocking. 
London: Bowden. 


This is quite one of the best of Mr. Hocking’s many 
books of Cornish adventure. Nancy Molesworth is an 
heiress, and plotted against by all and sundry ; which 
gives the traditional, handsome young hero, all height 
and sinew, an excellent chance to come to many and 
frequent blows on her behalf. He is no prig, the hero, 
neither is his pretty maid, and both deserve the satis- 
factory end which Mr. Hocking has evolved with much 
ingenuity out of a maze of difficulty. There is some- 
thing that reminds one of the Doone family in the 
lawless house of Killigrew. The fighting brother who 
loved a good enemy as his own soul is a picturesque 
and humorous character. The whole book is written 
for ‘‘ grown-ups,” but could do no conceivable harm to 
a school-boy. 


‘‘The Man in the Check Suit,” by T. W. H. Delf 
(Jarrold), is rather a rigmarole, in which the reader gets 
as bewildered as the characters, who are mostly the 
victims of a somewhat elaborate practical joke on the 
part of in elderly man. This worthy person has his 
misgivings as to the character of a certain brother of 
his. So he disappears and causes the rumour of his 
death to circulate, all to test this brother’s conduct 
toward. iis widow and orphan. That, incidentally, the 
last tw go through agonies of grief and are exposed 
to ever ‘hing that is disagreeable only thickens the 
jovial p' \. Thereis not even ingenuity in the carrying- 
out of 2 far-fetched notion, for it is essential to the 
action :t a man of precisely the same name should 
‘ie at the moment of the elderly gentleman’s 


actual! 

suppos death. The name in question being ‘‘ Jonathan 
Bobbin the reader will easily form his own ideas- 
of the  >bability of the thing. 
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‘* Judith Boldero,” by William J. Dawson (Bowden), 
just escapes being a really strong book. It has the 
elements of strength. The tragedy of the plot is not 
bombastic; Judith herself is, or should be, a very 
striking figure. The execution of Stephen and the 
furious agony of his mother all go to make up what 
should be an almost painfully dramatic effect—and yet 
the effect is hardly there. Some intangible want of 
passion in the style, some weakness upon which it is 
almost impossible to lay a finger, baulks the author’s 
intention from first to last. It may be that Mr. Dawson 
diffuses what literary gift he possesses over too many 
widely differing styles. His ‘* Thro’ Lattice Windows ” 
is the very mildest of village chronicles, and his ‘* House 
of Dreams,” again, is on yet other lines. He may be 
finding his feet all this time: the future will show. In 
the meantime, ‘‘ Judith Boldero,” if not as strong as it 
set out to be, is still stronger than any of its pre- 
decessors. 

‘*A Drama in Sunshine,” by H. A. Vachell (Mac- 
millan) is hardly the optimistic, aggressively cheerful 
production that it’ sounds. Indeed, hard blows, 
intriguing damsels, murderous Irishmen, and de- 
structive fires are plentiful enough to prevent any 
‘*cornfed”” ease on the part of the characters. The 
‘*Sunshine” of the title is the real sunshine of the 
Pacific ; the scenes are laid picturesquely, and occasion- 
ally an adventure, such as the fight which Joan Fabian 
and Chillingworth have with the fire, is treated very 
vigorously and well. The whole book is readable, and 
the happy ending will please those readers who can 
bring themselves to believe that Damaris’ husband 
was a man who could stop short at one single infidelity 
and live happily ever after with a wife of the Damaris 
kind. 

“The Star Child,” by Winifred Graham (Hurst & 
Blackett), was a musical genius with a wicked uncle. 
The wicked uncle wanted to be a musical genius too ; 
so he shut up the Star Child, sucked his brains, and 
printed his original compositions as if they were his 
own. But one day the Star Child got into a concert 
hall and played to people, saying, ‘‘ You see, I made 
those books of music with ‘ Boardman’ written outside, 
and the tunes of operas and things, but nobody ever 
knew, as uncle said I was mad, and shut me up.” 
What “‘ uncle” subsequently said is not on record. 

‘*The Custom of the Country,” by John Finnemore 
(Lawrence & Bullen), has something in common with 
the Beaumont and Fletcher of that name, though it 
is only fair to add that the book has no coarseness 
about it, and that in the case of Mr. Finnemore’s Welsh 
maidens the ‘‘ custom” is confined to their lovers and 
would-be husbands, and is thought equivalent to a 
betrothal. Still, it is not surprising to find his heroine 
looked coldly upon in England, and her prenuptial son 
regarded in the orthodox way. It is a clever and de- 
cidedly original story. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Works of Henry Fielding.” With an Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. London: Constable. 


HE new Fielding, which opens with “ Joseph Andrews,” as 

old prescription demands, is a comely re-issue, the binding 

of an excellent texture and hue, the paper of a good regard and 
an admirable substance. Altogether, with the types of the 
Chiswick Press, this is an extremely handsome imprint of “our 
prose Homer.” How Fielding would have enjoyed, by the way, 
this designation of himse!f! And, truly, there is much virtue in 
it, though Thackeray must have misliked it. Mr. Gosse takes 
note, we rejoice to observe, of the absurdity of Thackeray’s 
“twopenny learning” of Fielding, in his excellent and well-judged 
preface. Why Richardson “envied” Fielding it might be worth 
while to explain, as Mr. Gosse does, but why Walpole should 
“dislike” him is surely a matter of infinitesimal moment. It is 
more interesting to show wherein the greatness of Fielding lies. 
He was in some sort the father of the modern novel. “Till he 
wrote,” says Mr. Gosse, “the story of modern life, the anti- 
romantic epos, had remained the most despised class of litera- 
ture.” This is well said. But we doubt if Fielding’s work in 
fiction is to be accounted quite so revolutionary as Mr. Gosse 
seems to think. He remarks of the novel that in the hands of 
Defoe, Marivaux, Richardson, it “remained prolix in form, 
primitive in evolution.” This is a little unjust to Defoe, whose 
novels are, surely, more modern in method and spirit than is 
here implied. “ Moll Flanders” has far less of prolixity and 
crude evolution than “ Tom Jones” with that fearsome Man of 
the Hill, or “ Joseph Andrews” with the story of Leonora and 
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the Wilson episode. Nor can it be said, with Defoe before him, 
that there was anything “new” in Fielding’s preference of “ the 
‘low’ forms of humour which he met with among porters, 
chambermaids, farm-boys and thieves.” What was new was 
the gaiety, the breadth, the all-pervading humour of his presen- 
tation of humanity, and there is the pith of the matter in Mr. 
Gosse’s remark that he had “ discovered,” or re-discovered, “the 
wholesomeness of laughter,” of which there is scarcely a trace in 
Defoe. ‘Tom Jones,” in fact, is “a realistic comic romance,” 
and the greatest of its kind in Engiish. 


“Annals of the King’s College of our Lady of Eton beside 
Windsor.” By Wasey Sterry, M.A. London: Methuen. 

Books about Eton are in the main for Etonians, especially 
books written subsequently to Sir H. Maxwell Lyte’s history. 
That, of course, is for all time and everybody. Lately we have 
had the “ Life” of Dr. Hawtrey, and Mr. Arthur Coleridge’s 
pleasant volume of “ Recollections.” The inexhaustible interest 
of Eton is further proclaimed by Mr. Wasey Sterry’s “ Annals.” 
Mr. Sterry has well observed that “after Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte’s monumental book there are but beggarly gatherings for 
the gleaner.” This is undeniable. But Mr. Sterry has gathered 
mych, and compiled skilfully. He writes with zeal and sympathy, 
and the kind of reverence begotten of a distant prospect of the 
Royal College. Lord Rosebery was saying the other day he 
knew of only one Etonian who loved not Eton, and he went to 
he devil. Why he went to Eton is the wonder. 
disposed to chide Eton for having been a little regardless of her 
ancient history, or apt “not to care, till it was too late to recover 
the old things from the deeps of time.” He thinks there must 
be stowed away in the archives of Etonian families letters and 
other documents that would shed valuable light on the school 
and the life of the schcol in old times. It may be so. But 
nodoubt there is much of real interest thus left in 
concealment, much of the kind of witness that we have, for 
instance, in the “ Paston Letters.” Mr. Sterry’s “Annals” are 
agreeable reading, and may serve, in part, the visitor who would 
be guided afresh through the college buildings and preserve 
present and past topography fresh in his recollection. This 
portion of the book is well done. The illustrations, too, are 
excellent, and some are reproductions of very curious paintings 
or prints. There are those that adorn the capital chapter on 
“Montem,” the portraits of Dr. Keate and his lady, and the 
“ Christopher” after a drawing belonging to Mr. R. Cope. Mr. 
Sterry has rightly drawn largely on “* Malim,” and occupied him- 
self with the customs of Eton in old times. Naturally he regrets 
the abolition of “ Bever,” though he closes his lamentation with 
a cryptic allusion to “the American tourist.” What in the 
name of Cook, or Cunard, has the American tourist to do with 
“ Bever”? Then we are more than puzzled, we are amazed, 
that he should speak of Udall’s delightful “Ralph Royster 
Doyster” as “a somewhat dull play.” We wonder what Mr. 
Sterry’s notion of a lively play may be. 


“A Bird’s-eye View of Picturesque India.” By the Right Hon. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart. Illustrated. London: Chatto. 

This book is a collection of newspaper articles printed last 
year, with certain matter now added, and illustrations by the 
author. Sir Richard Temple puts himself right, in his preface, 
with the public, lettered or not. His book, “though not,” he 
hopes, “unlearned, does not presume to address itself to the 
world of Oriental learning.” There is much more of this kind 
of quite superfluous explanatory matter in the preface. Frankly 
speaking, the book is journalistic, as its original inception 
denotes, and is a very good little book for the large number 
of persons who “wish to acquire some knowledge which, 
though not profound, nor adequate, is far from being superficial 
and is not wholly insufficient ——” Well, the quotation is suffi- 
ciently explicative of the author's aims. The eye that would 
take in all India with an easy span must be a wonderful organ. 
Sir Richard Temple, of course, does not claim to be that bird. 
What he gives is a series of vivid pictures of Indian life and 
scenery. Of the other pictures that embellish the text we 
cannot say so much. 


“ Ideals of the East.” By Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

This little book deals in somewhat condensed method with 
the ideals, ethical and religious chiefly, of the peoples of the 
Orient, partly by way of interpretation, partly by way of com- 
ment and comparison. In certain sections he might with 
advantage have been more expansive, especially in his final 
chapter on “The Religious Ideal,” which comprises the 
Buddhist, Zoroastrian, Islamite, Semitic, Monotheistic, and 
Messianic ideals. The last of the five religious ideals is con- 
sidered, under the title “ The Son of Man and the Ruler of the 
Jews,” in but a brief paragraph followed bya poem on Nico- 
demus, in which is set forth what Mr. Baynes describes as the 
most profoundly interesting scene in the whole history of 
religion. Without being hypercritical, we think the poem 
quite inadequate to the occasion. The chapters on the Ethical 


‘ Ideal (Gautama), the Metaphysical Ideal (the Zao of Lao-z6), 


the Theosophical Ideal (the “ Bagarad-Gita” and the “ Mdn- 
daikja Upanishad ”), clearly, yet somewhat too briefly exemplify 
the philosophic idea; exemplified in the various treatises and 
poems selected, and all are illustrated with metrical translations, 
(For continuation of ‘New Books and Reprints’ see prge 746.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


UNIFORM WITH “HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 
AND CORNWALL.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORTH 


WALES, x A. G. BRADLEY. With numerous Illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Thirty-sixth Thousand. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH. 1897-98. An 


Account of the Expedition inst the Orakzais and Afridis under General Sir 
Wiiliam Lockhart, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. Based, b rmission. on Letters con- 
tributed to the 7imes, by Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, Director of Military 


Education in India. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We are not sure that this very carefully compiled and 
very well-written work will not ultimately rank as the best account of this our 
finest instance of mountain warfare, . . . Must be a real pleasure to all students 


of military history.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, NOW READY. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: ITS LOSS AND 


RECOVERY. By H.S, ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, and W. D. 
Sword, Lieut. North Stafford Regiment. With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, 
and Te 8vo. ros, net. 

*,* The narrative includes the Battle of Omdurmanand the fall of Khartoum. 

The World.—‘* The whole of the book is extremely well done.” 

Truth.—* An admirable account.’ 

Speaker.—‘‘ Well planned and well executed.” 


ith Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo. 


NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate. With 1400 Illustrations. New Edition in 
Three Volumes. Super roy. 8vo. half leather binding. 40s. net. 

*,* This book can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars 
apply to the Booksellers. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCHWOMAN IN 
ee By EDITH M. NICHOLL. With Illustrations. Crown 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master during the Freneh Revolution. 
By S. WEIR MI CHELL, -D. 
Daily Chronicle.—“‘ Dr. Weir Mitchell is certainly to be congratulated on the 


whole volume.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


Guardian.—“ Decidedly clever and original. . . . . Its excellent local colour- 


ing, and its y, as a whole interesting and often dramatic, make it a book 
more worth ing and enjoyable than is at all common.” 

A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. By Rotr 
BOLDREWOOD. 


Daily Telegraph— Eminently readable, being written in the breezy, 
happy-go-lucky style which characterises the more recent fictional works of the 
author of that singularly earnest and impressive romance, ‘Robbery under 
Arms.” 


HER MEMORY. By MaarTen Maartens. 


Pall Mali Gazette —‘‘ It is a most delicate bit of workmanship, and the 
sentiment of it is as exquisite as it is true. All the characters are drawn with 
rare skill ; there is not one that is not an admirable portrait.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Literature.— A charming book.” 
Speaker.—* Entirely delightful.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. An Account of 


the Life and Belief of the Burmese. By H. FIELDING. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
Guardian.—“ A very fascinating book. .... Without a dull page from 
start to finish.” 


SURSUM CORDA: An Apology for Idealism. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
CAVOUR. By the Countess Evetyn Martin- 


ENGO CESARESCO. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF GEORGE WILLIAM 


WILSHERE BARON BRAMWELL of HEVER and his Opinions. By 
CHARLES FAIRBIELD. With a Portrait. 8vo. ros. net. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE ROGUES’ COMEDY. A Play in Three 


Acts. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NEW ART BOOKS. 
GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN 


ENGLISH ART. a WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
en Ireland. ith 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in Colour. 
1 vol. Imperial 4to. g 5s. net. 

The Yimes.—‘No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the 
English Press than Mr. Walter a volume of Gainsborough. The 
——— of the book are extremely » and cover Gainsborough’s whole 
wide range. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, Artist, Thinker, and 
Man of Science. Authorised Translation from the French of EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. With 20 Photogravures, 26 
Coloured Plates, and 200 Text Illustrations. Uniform in size with Michel's 
“Rembrandt.” 2 vols. price 2/. 2s. net. 

The Daily News.—*‘ No living writer is able so authoritatively as Mr. 
Muntz to reconstruct for us the curious and brilliant society in which the master 
lived and worked. . . . . A large number of the drawings—two hundred 
and fifty at least—are duced in these , which for this reason alone 
would be an indispensable addition to every art library.” 


FASHION IN PARIS: the Various Phases of 
Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated 
by Lady Mary Loyd. Profusely Illustrated by Francois Courboin. 1 vol. 
Imperial 8vo. 36s. | N.B.—Copies of this book may be had of all booksellers by 
paying instalments. 


LONDON TYPES. By Nicuotson. With 


Quatorzains by W. E. Henley. Price ss. 


AN ALPHABET. By Wituiam Nicuotson. A Re- 


print of the Popular Edition on Stout Cartridge Paper, 5s. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. By 
Ve by Rudyard Kipl blished in 1 

THE ENTIRE FIRST EDITION OUT OF PRINT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of a 
Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. Profusely 
Illustrated. Two vols. 12s. net. 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO. (Mogreb el Acksa). 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, With Portrait. In One Volumes 


THE BEST NOVELS TO READ. 
One vol. 6s. each. 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By C. E. Rarvonp, 


Author of “‘ George Mandeville’s Husband,” &c. 

St. James's Gazette.— This is an extraordinarily fine novel. We have not. 
for many years, come across a serious novel of modern life which has impressed 
our imagination, or created such an instant conviction of the genius of its 
writer.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp Freperic. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph 
of characterisation rate indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us 
our greatest,” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. By Epwin 


PUGH, Author of ‘‘A Man of Straw,” &c. With ro Full-page Illustration. 
in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover Design by 
William Nicholson. 

The Atheneum.— There is much that is graphic, direct, and simple in 
Mr. Pugh’s presentment of Tony, his sister, parents, and surroundings. . He 
shows that even the children of the slums have their short hour of irresponsible 
merriment. Tony’s good heart, and the early devotion of his sister Honor are 
given with life-like and touching traits.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“ Marietta’s Marriage,” &c. 

The 7imes.—*‘'Lhe most copious criticism could really do little more than 
advise novel readers by all means to read ‘The Widower.’ They will remain 
incredulous but amused. It is not a case of incredulous od.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James, Athor of 
“What Maisie Knew,” &c. 

The Daily News.—‘‘The first story shows Mr. James's subtlest characteristics, 
his supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. 
The second story is a delightful dietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, 
brilliant, polished.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria. 


The Daily Telegraph.— No one who reads these passages, in which the life 
of the spirit is so —— described, can doubt for an instant that the author 
is laying bare her soul’s autobiography. The book 's simply and quietly written, 
and gains in force from its clear, direct style. Every page, every descriptive 
line, } cond the stamp of truth,” 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. 
D'ANNUNZIO. 
“A powerful study of passion, masterly of its kind.” — The Daily Mail. 
BJORNSEN’S NOVELS AND TALES. Edited by 


Edmund Gosse. ly 8vo. cloth, each Volume as net. Uniform Edition, 
Vol. VIII.—ABSOLOM’S HAIR, and A PAINFUL MEMORY. 


TURGENEV’S NOVELS AND TALES. Trans- 


lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. Fcap. 8va. cloth, each Volume 
3s. net. Uniform Edition. Vol. X11—A LEAR of the STEPPES. 


By GABRIELE 


An Illustrated Announcement List and General Catalogue will be 
Sorwarded post free on application. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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“Primary Convictions.” By William Alexander, D.D. Second 
Edition. London: Williams. 

“History of the American Episcopal Church.” By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D. With ieeseieation by J. H. Overton, 
M.A. Seventh Edition. London; Gardner, Darton. 


We are glad to note the appearance of a new edition of Dr. 
Alexander's eloquent and broad-minded addresses on “ Primary 
Convictions,” the scheme of which arose out of an invitation 
from the Bishop of New York, as representative of the trustees 
of Columbia College, to the Archbishop of Armagh “to give 
renewed effect to an old formation of that celebrated school ef 
science and learning” by endowing a series of conferences or 
discussions on ‘the evidences of Christianity. With this 
interesting record of intercourse between the Church of England 
and that of America we associate the new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. McConnell’s “ History of the American Episcopal Church.” 
In its first form this valuable historical sketch was carried no 
further than the close of the Civil War—an arbitrary point of 
stoppage, as the author observes. The work is now carried on 
so as to embrace a survey of the Church’s history during the 
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last twenty-five years. This “enlarged edition” rounds off the 
work satisfactortly. 
Among new editions we have to note “ Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration” by David F. Schloss, third edition, enlarged 
(Williams & Norgate) ; “Life of James Thomson” by H. S. Salt 
(Bonner) and “A Key to the Waverley Novels” by Henry Gay 
Long). 
' The “Albany Edition” of Lord Macaulay’s “History of 
England,” with which Messrs. Longmans’ new issue of the 
“Complete Works of Macaulay” opens, was duly noticed in these 
columns on the appearance of the first volume. With volumes 
III.-VI. before us we can but reiterate our former praise of the 
edition. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 748.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to wat wn, or to enter into corre- 
spondence as to, rejected communicxtia is; and to this rule we.can 
make no exception. 

— 


JOHN LANE'’S LIST. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bert. Illustrated in Colours. 4to. 35. 6d. 
A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemsate. Small 4to. 4s. 6d. 


‘* A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which will also please their elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as well as 


diverting.” James's Gazette. 


WYMPS. 


By Everyn Suarp, Author of ‘ All the Way to Fairyland.’ 


With Eight 


Coloured Illustrations and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Cheap Edition. Paper boards, 35. 6d. ; also in cloth at 65. 
‘* Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy literature, and the most exigent will be satisfied with them.”—7rwth. 


RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 


I. Red Riding Hood. II. The Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. By WALTER CRANE. 4to. 45. 6¢. Each part to be had 


separately at 1s. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for Children. 


trated by E. RICHARDSON. Demy r2mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, issued this season.''"—Birmingham Post. 


Written and Illus- 


‘* An excellent little book, convenient in size to slip below the nursery pillow.”—Bradford Odserver. 
‘THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY."”—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS... By W. B. Ranps. 


End-papers, Title- page, and Frontispiece in Colours, and nearly 140 Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown &vo. 6s. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF ASOP. 


BILLINGHURST, and an Introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME. Feap. 4to. 6s. 


Edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson. With 


[/mmediately, 


With ror Full-page Illustrations by P. J. 


[/mmediately. 


THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money-Courts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


Portrait by EpmMunp H. NEw. 75. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo., with 
[ Shortly, 


GODFRIDA. A Play. By Joun Davinson. Fcap. 8vo. §s. net. 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. A Pastoral. 


Author of ‘‘ Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


By Maurice Hew ett, 


‘* A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett, in a special literary form. Instead of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given usa 
poem touched with a subtle grace, and inspired with the spirit of romance."—Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY IN Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. 


By Joun Davipson. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6a. 
[ Shortly. 


net. 
THE SILENCE OF LOVE. Poems. By Epmunp Hotmes Port. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


[ Shortly. 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. By Cuartes Dana Gieson. Uniform with “ London : 


As seen by C. D. Gibson.” Oblong folio (12in. by 18in.), 20s. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. By J. H. Jatranp, the 


well-known Punch artist. Ten Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to. (14 in. by to in.). 65. 
‘Sure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are excellently natural ; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhunter in 


the land.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. C. Marillier. 


With over 150 Illustrations. 4to. 315. 6d, Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s. net. [ Shortly. 


WE WOMEN AND OUR AUTHORS. Translated from the German of Laura M. 


HANSSON, author of ‘‘Modern Women,” by HERMIONE RAMSDEN. . 6d. : 
‘Very clear and keen of insight are the thoughts of this feminine critic."—Daily Mail. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays. 
NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


35. 6d. net. 


Feap. 8vo. 


By Atice 
| Shevtly. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gerrrupe AtHerton. Uniform with ‘ Patience Sparhawk.’ 


‘*The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” —British Weekly. 


[Third Edition 


‘* That Mrs, Atherton is one of the most accomplished novelists of her country there can be no manner of doubt.’ —S/andard. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. 


IDOLS. By Wuuiam J. Locxs, Author of ‘ Derelicts.’ 


By Vincent Brown. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A DELIVERANCE. 


By Attan Monxuouss, Author of ‘ Books and Plays.’ 


THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Srepuen Gwynne. 
THE DUKE OF LINDEN. ByJ.C. Cuartes, Author of ‘ A Statesman’s Chance.’ 
A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locxe. New Edition. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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J. NISBET & Co.’s New Books. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: A Study 


in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author of ‘ The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,’ &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, 


Eminently bright and readable.”—Outlook. 


“ This life of Elizabeth's most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced. It marks a g eat advance in his career.”— 
Daily News. 


** Will take its place among the most notable and authoritative books about 
the Elizabethan age.”— Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. By 


. A. Hopson, Author of ‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’ &c. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


_ ‘ The careful labour of an able and genial critic, . . . . a valuable contribu- 
tion to the thought of to-day.”"—Saturday Review. 


This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute... . . Attractive by reason 
of its sincerity.”—7imes. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. An 


English Boy’s Adventures in the great French War. By O. V. CAINE. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 55. 


“Mr. O. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the best that we have yet 
come across in the way of boys’ literature.” —Saturday Review. 


““One of the finest ‘historical stories’ we have ever perused.”—Scots 
Magazine. 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Emma 


MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Silver Chimes,’ &c. With 6 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Gilt edges, extra crown 8vo. 55. 

** A bright and pleasant story for girls, exceptionally well written.”—-/iestern 
Morning News. 


‘* For ‘delicacy of touch and naturalness ‘Under the Laburnums’ ought to 
rank high.”—Sfectator. 


OFF TO KLONDYKE. By Gorvon Srastes, 
M.D., R.N. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 55. 
A story which will delight the hearts of boys.” —Scotsman. 
**An extraordinarily good story .... full of excitement.”—Liverpool 
Weekly Mercury. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 262. DECEMBER 1898. 

THE FUTURE OF EGYPT: 
G2) OUR HAMPERED TRUSTEESHIP. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
(2) THE NIGER AND THE NILE: A WARNING. By Henry 

BIRCHENOUGH. 
(3) EGYPT AND TUNIS: A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By Joun Macpone Lt, LL.D. (Master of the Supreme Cour). 

THE PROPOSED MUSLIM UNIVERSITY IN INDIA. By the 
Moulvie Raritippin AHMAD. 

DOES THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEACH ANYTHING? By 
W. H. MALtock. 

NEGLECTING OUR CUSTOMERS. By Miss Acnes Lampert. 

THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION. By Francis Count Li'rzow. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR NATIONAL ART MUSEUMS. 
By Sir Cuarves Rosinson (Her Mayesty's Surveyor of Pictures). 

THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw LEFEvRE. 

FRENCH VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. By Mrs, 
MarcGarer L. Woops. 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH. By J. Horace Rounp, 

A GIRLS’ LODGING-HOUSE. By Mrs. Percy Leaxr. 

IS THE LAVISH EXPENDITURE OF WEALTH JUSTIFIABLE? 
By BrapLey Martin, Jun. 

CATHEDRAL REFORM. By the Rev. Canon Barnetr. 

THE TIRAH AND KHARTOUM EXPEDITIONS. By L. Oprennemm. 

OMDURMAN. By Major-General Freperick Maurice, C.B., R.A. 


IONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


Post Free on Application. 


Me. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LIST, containtaining Details of Books in all departments of English 
Literature is Now Ready. It contains over 50 Illustrations, a large number 
being Portraits of the Authors whose books are included in the List.— 
Address, 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : Booxmen, Lonpon.” ode: UNicopE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The December Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready,.and will be sent post 
free upon application to W. i. Smitu & Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. Inthe New Remainder List will be found many works adapted for 
Christmas Presents. 


OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, yer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


DAVID NUTT. 
270-271 Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Wild Animals I have known. By Ernest 


SETON THOMPSON, Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba. With 
37 full-page Plates, and upwards of 200 Texts aud Marginal Ilustrations by the 
Author, Square demy 8vo. cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

ConTEN1s :—Lobo, the King-Wolf of Currumpaw ; Silverspot, the Story of 
a Crow ; Raggylug, the Story of a Cottontail Rabbit ; Bingo, the Story of my 
Dog; The Springheld Fox ; The Pacing Mustang ; Wully, tie Story of a Yaller 
Dog; and Redruff, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge. 


“ Should become a nursery classic." —Pail Mall Gazette. 


“There is enough of the thrilling, the gruesome, and the heroic in the volume 
satisfy any child, and the ilustrauions are graceful and clever.” —Westsinster 
azette. 


The World Wonderful; Being the Adven- 


tures of Rour Knights who quested North, South, East, and West, seel:ing the 
World’s End. Told by CHARLES SQUIRE. With io jull-page Plates, and 
upwards of 40 Text Designs by A. Macgregor. 6s. 


‘* Boys will clamour for it."—Pall Mall Gazelte. 
“* Full of incidents, healthy excitement and instruction.” —Scotsman. 


Under the Cuban Flag; or the Search for 


the Cacique’s Treasure. By F. A. OBER. With many Full-Page Plates. A 
beautifully bound and attractively printed volume. 6s. 


“‘ The plates alone are worth the money.” 


The Madonna in Art. By Esretre Hurt. 


Crown vo. with 31 Phototype Plates after the most celebrated Masterpieces of 
Christian Art, printed on Hand-m.de Paper, and bound in silver and blue. 3s. 6d. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 


No. 1 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 


Retold after the Fourteenth Century English Alliterative Romance by JESSIE 
L. WESTON. With Frontispiece, Chapter Headings, and designed Cover in 
Three Colours. Printed on Hand-made taper in minuscule 4to. 2s. 

*,* M. Gaston Paris has pronounced this romance “‘ the jewel of English 
medieval literature.” 


The Collected Poems of William Ernest 


ENLEY. Comprising the matter of the Author's previous Volumes, ‘‘ A Book 
of Verses” and ‘‘London Voluntaries,” with Omissions, Additions, and 
Changes. With a Photogravure of the Author’s Bust by Rodin. Small demy 
8vo. Printed at the Constable Press on Special Paper, bound in dark green 
cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


Aucassin and Nicolete. 
ANDREW LANG. Fifth Thousand. Sewed, rs. 
*,* A few copies still remain of the 100 pulled on Whatman Paper, at 5s. net. 


The Traditional Games of England, Scot- 
LAND, AND IRELAND. With Tunes, Singing-Rhymes, and Methods of 
Playing, according to the Variants extant and recorded in different parts of 
the Kingdom. Collected and annotated by ALICE BERTHA GOMME., 
Vol. II.—OATS AND BEANS—WOULD YOU KNOW? | Together 
with a Memoir on the Study of Children's Games. Demy 8vo. vi., 531 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 

*,* Completes the work of which Vol. I. was published in 1894, at 12s. 6d, net. 


Translated by 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 


VOLUME VIli. 


The Cuchullin Saga, Translation and Sum- 


maries of the Chief Old Lrish Heroic Romances, of which Cuchullin is the Hero. 
By Dr. WHITLEY STOKES, Mr. STANDISH HAYES O'GRADY, 
Professor KUNO MEYER, and other leading Irish Scholars. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Eteanok Hutt. Pp. Ixxx. + 318. 
Map of Heroic Ireland, showing track of Meave’s army in the Tain bo Cuailgne. 
7s. 6d. net. 

VOLUMES IX. anp X. 


The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns, both 
Eastern and Western, with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. By the Hon. 
JOHN ABERCROMBY. With Maps and Numerous Archzological and 
Craniological Illustrations. 2 vols. pp. xxiv. + 363, and xvi. + 400. £1 15. net. 


Government and Democracy. [Essays by 


J.J. aoe» uae Author of ‘“‘ Emerson and other Essays.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
top gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“The whole history of man shows that progress comes in the shape of an 
increasing tender-heartedness which can give no lucid account of itself, because 


it is an organic process.” 
In the Republic of Letters. By W. Mac- 


NEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature at Mason's College, Birming- 
dam. 3s, 6d. Contents: The Poetry of Matthew Arnold, the Poetry of George 
Meredith, the Poetry of the De Veres, the Novels of George Meredith, the 
Romantic Revival, &c. 


The Mirror of Perfection ; being an English 


version of the ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis ” of Brother Leo, the favourite disciple of 
St. Francis of Assisi, by SEBASTIAN EVANS. 16mo. elegantly printed at 
the Ballantyne Press, aad bound in specially designed cloth cover, 2s. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. An 


English Prose Version by JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 16mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. (Ready immediately, 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 December, 1898 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ScIENCE. _ 
Flashlights on Nature (G. Allen). Newnes. 6s. 


History. 
Fights for the Flag (W. II. Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Beardsley, Aubrey (A. Symons). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. 
Gladstone, Mr. (E. W. Hamilton). Murray. 55. 
Memorials Personal and Political (Roundell, Earl of Selborne) (2 vols.). 
Macmillan. 255. 
Ramakrishna, his Life and Sayings (F. M. Miiller). Longmans. 55. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, The Last Days of (G. Biagi). Unwin. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Finns, The Pre- and Proto-Historic (2 vols )(J. Abercromby). Nutt. 215. 


TRAVEL. 
Down the Stream of Civilisation (W. Donisthorpe). Newnes. 6s. 
Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey (Lord Warkworth). Arnold. 215. 
Throvgh New Guinea (Captain Webster). Unwin. 21s. 


VERSE. 
Love Triumphant (A. Matheson). Innes. 55. 
New Rome, The (R. Buchanan). Scott. 6s. . 


Poems (W. Hurrell), Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
Pygmalion (W. Hurrell). Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 
Shadows, and Other Poems (E. Samuels). Longmans. 35. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
ee Algebra (Part II.) (W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan). Clive. 
Od. 


MILITARY. 
Field Artillery with the other Arms (E. S. May). Sampson Low. 6s. 


Sport. 


Hunting Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, The(C. Bradley). Arnold. 155. 


PoLIrics. 
China in Decay (A. Krausse). Chapman. 


FICTION. 
Bad Family, The (Mrs. Fenwick). Richards. 15. 6d. 
Copper Princess, The (K. Munroe). Harper. 6s. 
Crucifixion of Philip Strong, The (C. M. Sheldon). S.S.U. 2s. 
Dr. Therne (H. R. Haggard). Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
Dumb Foxglove (A. T. Slosson). Harper. 6s. 
Foray of the ‘* Hendrik Hudson,” The (F. Savile). Digby, Long. 15. 
Harvest of Sin, The (M. C. Leighton). Bowden. 6s. 
Idols (W. J. Locke). Lane. 6s. 
Idyll of the Dawn, An (Mrs. F. Reynolds). Bowden. 3s. 6d. 
Lord Jimmy (G. Martyn). Greening. 2s. 6d. 
Mary Gifford, M.B. (L. T. Meade). Wells Gardner. 6s. 
Misconception (Mrs. F. Walker). Chapman. 6s. 
Moonfleet (J. M. Falkner). Arnold. 6s. 
Moonlight (M. E. Mann), Unwin. 6s. 
Not Yet (A. S. Swan). Hutchinson. 1s. 
Ricroft of Withens (H. Sutcliffe). Unwin. 6s. 
Rondo (C. Norman). Gay & Rird. 6s. 
Son of a Hundred Fathers, A (R. Overton). Jarrold. 5s. 
Story of Phil Enderby, The (A. Sergeant). Bowden. 35. 6d. 
Tales of a Tin Mine (S. K. Hocking). Marshall. 2s. 
Trip (A. F. Mount). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amateur Antiquary, The (R. H. Forster), Mawson, Swan & 
Morgan. 6s. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. Macmillan. tos. 6¢. 

Book of the Cambridge Review, The. Macmillan & Bowes. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Meditations on the Incarnation and Life of Our 
Lord. Burns & Oates. 45. 

Century Invalid Cookery Book, The (edited by Mrs. Humphry). 
Unwin. 35. 6d. 

Christian Science (A. Harwood). Bowden. Js. 

Cuba and Porto Rico (R. T. Hill). Unwin. 16s. 

Dreyfus Case, The (F. C. Conybeare). Allen. 35. 6d. 

Highways and Byways in North Wales (A. G. Bradley). Macmillan. 6s. 

House of Lords Question, The (edited by A. Reid). Duckworth. 6s. 

Lamia’s Winter Quarters (A. Austin). Macmillan. 

London Government (F. Whelen). Richards. 3s. 6d. 

London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar, 1898-9. University College Correspondence Press. 

Mesmerism (G. Wyld). Kegan Paul. 1s. 

More Excellent Way, The (edited by Mrs. L. Gell). Frowde. 35. 6d. 

My Horse my Love (S. B. Linard). Unwin. 335. 6d. 

New East, The (A. Didsv). Cassell. 16s. 

Quaero (‘* Bacillus”). Taylor & Francis. 

Ranchwoman in New Mexico, A (Mrs. Nicholl). Macmillan. 6s. 

Royal Friendships (C. Gearey). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Sursum Corda. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

liege Moore” Anecdotes (edited by W. Harrison). Jarrold. 
35. 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Autobiography of a Veteran, The (Generale Enrico della Rocca). 
Unwin. 21s. 

Emperor Hadrian, The (F. Gregorovius). Macmillan. 12s. 

Epic of Humanity, The (edited by An Apologist). Kegan Paul. 

Holy Court, The (N. Caussin). Simpkin. 

Leonardo da Vinci (2 vols.) (E. Muntz). Heinemann. £2 25. 


REPRINTS. 
Elegy Written in a Churchyard (T. Gray). Dent. 3s. 6d. 
Fortunes of Nigel, The (Sir Walter Scott). Nimmo. 
i Curé (J. de la Bréte). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Romano-British City of Silchester (F. Davis). Andrews. 
Sartor Resartus (T. Carlyle). Bell. 6s. 
Vom cy Bis Zum Letzten Schuss (H. Wachenhusen). Macmillan. 
as 
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A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


DINDIGUL” 


Wholesome, Delightful, and Fragrant. 
Bewlay & Co., 49 Strand, W.C. 


P COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. & « SERVICES. 
& O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. e MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
p & O CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


UNION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. ° 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and 4 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


or the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8U&Z, and COLOMBO. 


| § F. GREEN & Co. Head Offices 
Managers: { TxSERSON ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register :-— 
To the WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, embarking passengers at Lonpon 
(Tilbury) 11 January, and arriving back in London 13 March, 1899. 
The following places will be visited :— 

TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, 
MARTINIQUE, SANTA CRUZ, JAMAICA, CUBA (Santiago), 
BERMUDA, and MADEIRA. 

“ Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious summer, and at such a 
time, when yachts and steam launches are laid up at home, the trip should be 


taken.” Fares from 75 Guineas. 
. J F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
, Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. f Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch vuffice, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - - £27,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 

FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 C 

Lane, W.C.. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, 300,000. Total Fi 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


over £1,500,000. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—-The Newest and Best, and 

Where to Get Them, at all prices. See the Special Number of the HOME 
SUPPLEMENT, given free with THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART 
Newspaper of 7 cember, to be obtained of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Price 2d., complete. Order Early.—Office : 170 Strand, London. ' 


;/MPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 
EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open at 7.45 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyVEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Xue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likéwise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosqué DuPerrON, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Ki0sQque 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Kiosquz TERMINUS, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LiBRARY, Mice 
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The Saturday Review. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. Many Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess’ 
of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


‘22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.—LISTS FREE. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C OA 


COMFORTING. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
a 
TOTWAL A THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the most 
CHLORODYNE wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORD DYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLGRODYNE effectualiy cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORGDYNE istheonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
a “Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that 
cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Co.tis Browne 
avas undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoKopYNE, that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 

See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. 1}7., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. None is genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLOKODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CYCLES 


FOR 


AUTUMN 
TOURS. 


HUMBERS RUN EASIEST AND 
‘LAST LONGEST. 


HUMBER CYCLES 
Are not for an age but for all time. 


The Unique position of Humber Cycles is an 

evidence of the survival of the fittest ; the name 

Humber coupled with the quaint trade mark are 
incontestable proofs of superiority. 


HUMBER 


(Dunlop Tyres) 
Few PatTern Macuinss at ridiculously 
low prices to clear. 


ad CATALOGUE 
AND NAME OF NEAREST AGENT 


sent on application to} 
32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. 
West Env Acency: 86 New Bonp Sr. W. 
Bricuton Depot: 66-68 Preston Sr, 


Sb 


MAPLE 


DECORATIONS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OR 
REHABILITATION OF 


OLD-FASHIONED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS 


FREE CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS 


DECORATIONS 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


URGENT MARITIME DISTRESS. 


‘There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent 
home; the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and suc- 
coured; the distressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably 


assisted. CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron: H.M.the QUEEN; Chairman, Admiral FE. S. ADEANE, 
C.M.G.; Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mali 
East, London, S.W. 


ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, EC. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 December, 1898 


THE BARNATO CONSOLIDATE 


MINES, LIMITED. 


ABBREVIATED REPORT CF THE DIRECTORS, 


Presented at the Seconp GENERAL of Company, held at the 
Head Office, Collonaae Buildings, Fox Street, Johannesburg, 


Contpany's 
SA.R., on 


Tuesday, 1 November, 1898, at 3.30 o'clock p.m. 


GenTLemeN,—Your Directors have the pleasure to lay before you, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of your Articles of Association, the Batance-sheet containing 
a summary of the properties and liabilities of the Company, together with the Profit 
and Loss Account made upto 31 August last, as well as the Auditors’ Certificate, and 
the Report of the Directors on the affairs of the Company. 

CAPITAL.—The nomina! Capital of the Company stands at the figure of 
41,250,000, in Shares of £r sterling each, of which 34102, 00 Shares have been issued 
oe of 147,500 Shares remaining in reserve for future issue in terms ef the 
Articles. 

PROPERTIES—CLAIMS.—The claim properties of the Company are sub- 
stantially the same as in the last Report presented to you, but for the purpose of 
reference a Schedule is appended containing full details : — 


SCHEDULE OF PROPERTIES AND INTERESTS HELD BY 


BARNATO CONSOLIDATED MINES AT 31 AUGUST, 1808. 
Approximate Interest held 


Name of Property and Situation. Number of by this 
Claims. Company. 
ALPHA SYNDICATE (VLAKFONTEIN AND Roope- 

POORT. on os oe ove 37 Whole. 
Avprne CLaims (Moopies) 19 om Do. 
BARRAUD AND DiRKSEN(PAARDEKRAAL) 88 Do. 
Max Levi (PAARDEKRAAL) I Do. 
Susan Jane (Do.) oe 13 Do. 
Mo ty (HEIDELBERG) Do. 


om 215 on 

Crassus Levet, No.1 (LANGLAAGTE) 67 & W.-Rt.... 85 per cent. 

Do. oO. 2 Do.) an 14 «+. 63°75 per cent. 
LANGLAAGTE CLAIMs (Do.) 3& W Whole. 


. L. K. Synpicate (LEEuwpoortT) 293 per cent. 
Princess CLamms (Do.) exe ons 107 on Whole. 
Avrora Deer Levet (PAARDEKRAAL ... eve 47 50 per cent. 
Lowrey C1aims (Do.) 294 Do. 
Van DicGcevens CLaims (RIETFONTEIN) 163 Whole. 
CLaims ... 64 85 per cent. 


ZwAARTKoprries Deer (BARBERTON)... eae ole. 
Nortu AvpIne AND Princess (Mooptes) Soe 25 75 per cent. 
Conen’s CLamms, Fairview (BARBERTON) sor & W.-Rt. ... Do. 

Bervein’s CLaims (VARKENSFONTEIN) ... sue 88 Two-thirds. 


GoopMAN AND PoTTers 0.) 72 One-third. 
Morse Biock (Do.) ood Do. 
Micuaetis Bock (Do.) see 9 pas Do. 
Orxney Estate (KLERKSDORP) ... «+ 1600 Actes ... Whole. 


A comparison of this Schedule with those given in our last report wil! show that 
the following changes have taken place :— 

The Claims formerly included under Rand Exploring Syndicate have been taken 
out of the Claim List, having been floated, and are consequently dealt with as 
Ferreira Deep, Limited. 

The Van Diggelen Claims, Rietfontein, now stand as 163 claims—the title to the 
whole of the block of 159 having been secured, and four additional claims procured. 
The result of these changes is that the number of claims now appearing in the 
balance-sheet is 1534 instead of 1554. 


FERREIRA DEEP, LIMITED. 


Mine Works.—Work on this property (formerly Rand Exploring Syndicate, 
Limited) has been prosecuted with vigour since the date of our last report. 
last the South Reef was struck at a vertical depth of 1245 ft. in No. 1 or East Shaft, 
and at a depth of 1225 ft. in No 2. or West Shaft. 
the incline, the incline of No, 1 Shaft having attained a depth of 68 ft., and No. 2 
Shaft 82 ft. 

Surrace Works.—No. 1 SHart: The headgear of this shaft is practically com- 
plete. The 14 in. x 28 in. double-drum temporary winding engine has been erected, 
and also a 16 in. X 28 in. x 60 in. stroke compound winding engine. The mine pump 
for this shaft will be fixed within the next few weeks. 

No, 2 SHarr: The headgear for this shaft is practically complete. The tem- 
porary 14 in. X28 in. double drum winding engine is in place. 

The boilers, battery, and mill engine-house, also the cyanide and slimes plant, 
together with workshops, men’s quarters, and other surface buildings, are either com- 
pleted or nearing completion. 

Mu.t1nG Orr rations.—In all probability the reduction plant will be in readiness 
for milling by about March next, and when complete will be of a most perfect 
description. 

PROGRESS FOR PERIOD ENDING 17 OCTOBER, 1808. 
TOTAL FOOTAGE, 3715. 


THE CHIMES MINES, LIMITED. 


The Company has retained its interest in this venture, which holds a property 
consisting of 510 claims on the Farm Benoni. No further work has been done since 
the completion of the boring operations, which were fully reported to you at the last 
meeting ; but the nature of the work which has been done in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood has been most encouraging to your Directors, and we trust that we shall 
be able to report the resumption of work on the Chimes Mines property before long. 
The Barnato Consolidated Mines has still to pay a sum of £36,681 175. 5d., as the 
balance of its subscription for the working capital of this Company. 


RAND CENTRAL GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 
Since our last meeting the first general meeting of the company has been held, 
bseq arrang were made for the payment by the Barnato Consoli- 
dated Mines of the balance of the amount agreed to be provided for working capital. 
An arrangement was also made by the Rand Central to place the major portion of 
its — cash with us on deposit at interest. The property consists of 249 claims on 
the Farm Leeuwpoort, and work has recently been resumed, boring with a diamond 
drill having been begun, but the reef has not yet been cut in the first hole, which has 
not yet reached the calculated depth. 
¢ situation of this property is most favourable, and the further exploration 
now undertaken will enable us to speak more definitely as to its value and prospects. 
The actual extent of reef so far opened in the former mine workings was small, and 
cannot be taken as indicative of the value of the whole block. 


THE B.L.K. SYNDICATE. 

The ew! of this syndicate consists of 293 claims on the same farm as the 
Rand Central Gold Mines, Limited, and is situated close to that company’s claims. 
We hold a half interest in the syndicate. No work has been done on the claims, 
but the boring on the other mine will give us valuable information as to the direction 
in which to prosecute our work. 
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In May | 


Both shafts have been turned on | 


PRINCESS CLAIMS. 


These are 107 in number, and are solely the property of this company. 


also on Leeuwpoort. 
ORKNEY ESTATE. 


The company has undertaken no work on this large property during the year, 
but a lease for a short period was granted to a tributer. ‘The le-see has not carried 
on operations on a large scale, ana as the reef is not a high-grade one the lease has 
not been renewed. Fresh arrangements will probably be imade in the course of the 
year for renewed tributing. The amount received from the tributors has been 
placed to the credit of the property. 


LINDUM GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


The shareholding in this company remains at 67,337 shares. No further work 
has been carried on since our las seting, but it may sow be desirable to recom. 
mence work. The company has sufficieat cash in hand to enable a great deal of work 
to be done, there being about £63,c00 unexpended of its working capital. The pro- 
perty consists of a mining area equal to 550 claims on tne Farm Rict Viei, Krugers- 
dorp district, and the reefs at present known to exist on it were formerly worked and 
gave very good returns, 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES AND ESTATE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Our Company's holding in this corporation was at the date of our last annua! 
accounts 115,957 shares. ‘Lhe holding now appears as 110,957 shares, £,000 having 
been realised during the period covered by the present accounts, the profit in this 
sale being included in the Profit and Loss Accoun: in the item “ Protit on Shares 
sold.” 

The Consolidated Main Reef Company has during the year started its 4o-stamp 
mill, and the profits earned have quite justified the estimates we made. Apart from 
its large extent of property, the results of the careful work done have brought it into 
very favourable notice, and made the outlook for this section of the Rand much 


brighter. 
JUMPERS DEEP, LIMITED. 


The shareholding is now 36,926 shares, as against 38,920 shares last year, the 
profit on the 2009 shares being accounted for in the ‘‘ Profit on Shares sold” in the 
Profit and Loss Account. Milling operations were commenced in March last. The 
profits for the quarter ending 20 June amounted to £14,468 1s. 3¢., after providing 
47501 178. 8d. for interest. The profit for the quarter ending 30 September last is 
about £15,509, after providing £7483 for interest, or a profit on the six months 
working of £45,019 18s. 11d. 

In August last a special general meeting of shareholders was convened for the 
purpose of considering the proposal to alter the Articles of Association, ia order that 
the Directors might have the power to increase the nominal capital from time to time 
by the sum of £93,421 in 93.421 shares of £1 each, subject to such shares being first 
offered to shareholders fro raza to their registered holdings at the time when the new 
issue was made, 

The Company was formed with a nominal capital of £400,000, in 409,0c0 shares of 
4teach, of which 100,000 Shares were in reserve. ‘The original capital of 300,000 
shares were thus disposed of : For claims, 200,000 shares ; for working capital, 100,000. 

The working capital shares realised £100,000, and the 100,000 reserve shares have, 
sinc the fortnation of the Company, been issued in connexion with the acquisition of 
further claim property, togethe: with 36,579 shares also issued in connexion with the 
further acquisition of claim property, and which were created in accordance with the 
powers vested in the Directors, as provided in the Company's Articles of Association. 
Of the 136,579 shares issued since the formation of the Company, 45,526 shares realised 
445,526, and is reckoned as part of the working capital provided. 

In addition to this working capital of £145,525 the sum of £60,000 was realised by 
the sale of six claims to the Treasury Company for squaring up the boundary between 
the two properties, which makes a total working capital of 205 526. 

The capital expenditure made in the development and equipment of the property 
exceeds thissum. The shareholders were called together with the object of author- 
ising the Directors to create further shares from time to time, with the view to pro- 
viding the shortfall in the Compaay’s working capital. ‘The capital expenditure to 
July 3t amounted to £624,615, to which must be adde¢ an estimated further capital 
expenditure of £5000; from which deducting the working capital already provided 
(£205,526) left a shortfall of £424,809. In addision to the expenditure already made 
upon capital account, the Company subscribed for 12,724 Jupiter Gold Mining Com- 
pany’s shares at a cost of £12,724, and holds an option on a further 7200 shares at par. 


PAARDEKRAAL. 


On the dip of the Aurora West United and New Unified properties we hold 
interests equai to some 38 claims, and the results obtained by the Consolidated Main 
Reef Company, as well as the prospects of the two first-named Companies, indicate 
their being of great value as deep levels. 


RIETFONTEIN DIP PROPERTY. 


This property, formerly known as the Van Diggelen Block, consisted at the time 
of the last report of 132 claims, 27 claims, part of the original block, having been 
awarded by the High Court to others. During the year your Directors have deemed 
it advisable to purchase these claims and thus reconstitute the whole block ; the pur- 
chase was made at a reasonable figure, and will prove most advantageous to the 
Company. The litigation with the original Vendor, in connection with the loss of 
these claims, has also been compromised satisfactori!y and a portion of the loss re- 
covered, and as a part of the compromise three additional claims which form a natural 
part of the property have been acquired, whilst one claim has been otherwise secured. 
a block, therefore, now stands at 163 claims, and is the sole property of this 

ompany. 

3 Srabeesiins of the Rietfontein ‘‘A” upon the outcrop have been continued 
during the year, and the monthly profits of that Company for the period have 
maintained at a high figure, giving :— 


RIETFONTEIN “A,” LIMITED, FROM 1 AUGUST, 1897, TO 

30 SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

Tons milled. Cost per ton. Profit. 
Total for fourteen months ... 108,421... — ... $128,060 
Average per month ... 7:744 «.. 218. 4°607d. ... 9,147... 248. 0 727d. 

This record is very satisfactory to us as the owners of so large a block of claims 

upon the dip, and will justify our developing the property whenever it is decided to 
take the matter in hand. Your Directors have to record, with the deepest regret, the- 
lamentable and unexpected death of the late Mr. Woolf Joel, one of the founders andi 
a permanent Director of the Company. 
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BARNATO CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET at 31 August, 1898. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr. 
To Capital Account— By and Water Rights one, 13 3 
1,250,000 Shares {reach ... .. $1,250,000 0 0 Ork 1,5 Claims and 3 ‘Water Rights. 8 
147,500 in reserve ... <i TEney Estate 
41,102,500 0 Portion of Farm Witkop, District of Potchefstroom, i in extent 


1,600 acres, including mynpacht 460 acres, 


1,102,500 
Shares oe ose ee 1,251,96r 8 
— 312,922 Ferreira Deep, Limited. 
Barnato Brothers— 325,000 Chimes Mines, Limited. 
Cash Advanced oo ove 216,500 0 oO 110,957 Consolidated Main Reef Mines ard Estate. 
ove Sin oe ose 120,320 10 6 6,625 Syndicate. 
panies— 36,920 Jumpers Deep, Limited. 
For uncalled one 141,681 17 975337 Lindum Gold Mines, Limited. 
(Ferreira Deep, arieaaseng » &e ) 6,267 Leeuwpoort Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
Sundry Creditors... 1,404 18 rr 64,890 Normandy Exploration Company, Limited. 
125,000 Rand Central Gold Mines, Limited. 
Sundry Debtors . ove 47,261 17 © 


Petty Cash = 4385 I é 


— 356 7 10 
Profit and Loss Account Balance. eco oe rw ab 29,257 14 2 


£ns82407 be) 41,582,407 6 10 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Twelve Months ending 31 August, 1898. 


Dr. By Share Realisation Account— Cr. 
Directors’ Fees... ooo ove ove +. 1,629 10 8 ones 417,252 11 8 
General Expenses ... 768 16 7 Fiplamce ose soo :29257 14 
Stationery, Print.og, and Advertising 4 
Expenses... ee 20% 27 10 
London and Paris Office Expe nses 1,213 13 11 
Management, Consulting Engineer’ and Surveyor or's 
Interest, Discount, ‘and Exchange Biggo 83 4 
_16,710 1o 
5 10 £46,510 10 


HAROLD F, STRANGE, CHARLTON F. B. WOLLASTON, Directors. 
JOHANNESBURGH CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, Secretaries (per H. M. NOBLE). 


We certify that we have examined the books and vouchers of the Barnato Consolidated Mines, Limited, and that the above Balance-sheet is a 
true and correct statement of the position of the Company at 31 August, 1898. We have also verified the securities, 


Johannesburg, 20 October, 1898. J. P. O'REILLY, JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A.Eng., Auditors. 
BONANZA, LIMITED. BONANZA, LIMITED. 
P § Come Cas_eGrRam has been received from Johannesburg stating the following results 
or October. 
MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of October, 1898.) 
Obtained .. one 5261 ozs. of Gold. 
From Cy: se and Slimes Works— 
MINE, Treated .. one tons, 
Yielding ... ose ose one oe os 3089 yy ” 
Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, mae of —s ae 366 feet. — 
Ore and waste mined + 75771 tons n 
| 5524 tons. The Total Output for September was ozs. 
t r cent. 
Waste sorted... London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, 
MILL. 7 November, 1898. 

Running time 29 days ar hrs. 46 mins, 

QTANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 

Smelted gold bullion ozs. (Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 

Equivalent in fine gold... 49558°79 Head Office, 1o Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


uth Africa. 


oe 2,626.20 45 Reserve Fund... ... 840,000. 


Equivalent in fine gold 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts Be description banking business 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 


TOTAL YIELD. Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. "Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 


Yield in fine gold from all ton tilled received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cuumiey, London Manager. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. D 
73 To le LOCKWOOD AND CO 
Sorting STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 
6 | g @HROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDOX, E.C. 
H. O. Expenses... 185 5 5 ESTABLISHED 1886. 
47;199 13 9 
SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
By MILL GOLD: Value. 
4;558°79 ozs. fine gold... oe oe 419,147 1 9 MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 
The Capital meaner for the Month of October is as follows : 
Devel —e uel % re . £2,608 9 0 OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
Main oe 440 11 tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers 
——__—_—— and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 
Less Development Redemption charged under Working Costs sie 28 : DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
Dean ane WEEK"LY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
~ PR Nd Fe respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 
GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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Burlington Carriage Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXHORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 

H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 

H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&e. &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a “second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the om no by ee an ta & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office 
38 Southampton in the Parish of St. Paul, Covert ‘Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 3 December, 1898, 
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